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SIR WILLIAM KEITH. 
BY CHARLES P. KEITH. 


If a certain young printer of the year 1724 had not sub- 
sequently risen from obscurity, and become a greater per- 
sonage in history than the grandiloquent baronet who 
then presided over Pennsylvania and Delaware, by whose 
notice he was flattered,—if, having gone to London in re- 
liance upon the repeated but never fulfilled promises of 
this patron, that young printer, whose name was Benjamin 
Franklin, had been lost to fame, like many another victim 
of bad conduct, and the world had never seen his autobi- 
ography,—Sir William Keith, instead of being despised in 
this connection, would be extolled as the only Proprietary 
Governor who championed the rights of the People. That 
his words were not always true, that his debts were not 
always paid, that his treatment of the Penn family, or of his 
successor, or of James Logan was not always fair, would 
never have interfered. Even his advocacy of the taxation 
of America by Parliament, so long before the excitement 
upon the subject, would have been charitably regarded as 
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2 Sir William Keith. 


an error of opinion. Moreover, how much soever he may 
have deserved the animadversions of some writers, we may 
be indulged with the reflection, that, had he left descendants 
in Pennsylvania, less would have been published against his 
memory, and perhaps more have been said in his favor. 
He was the greatest of the Lieutenant-Governors under the 
Penns. His administration, too, after witnessing the de- 
pression of the colony, inaugurated a prosperity which in 
time made Philadelphia the largest city in America. It is 
not our aim to exculpate his character: as to the Franklin 
episode, which has thrown suspicion upon all else that he 
did, even if he had intended to help Benjamin through Mrs. 
Penn and the mortgagees, and had been prevented by the 
quarrel over the instructions, which occurred during the 
preparation to sail, or if Sir William had found out more 
about the future philosopher, who was far from being a nice 
young man,—it was reprehensible not to let the change of 
purpose be known. Having been requested to prepare an 
article to accompany the picture of Sir William, we would 
put in print some information chiefly as to his career before 
and after his residence in Pennsylvania. In the first place, 
it is not too trivial to notice, that while, in English law, a 
baronet is not a nobleman, yet, as such, and even as the 
eldest son and expectant heir of one, Keith had a dis- 
tinction above all his predecessors and successors in office 
(George Thomas not being so created until after his term 
expired), as well as above all the colonists of that time. 
William Penn, and after his death certain of his descendants, 
down to the Declaration of Independence, were the titular 
Governors, and those intrusted with the administration were 
only his or their Lieutenants, or Deputies; for which reason, 
and the small salary allowed to them, their position was not 
an attractive one to Englishmen of mark. While a cousin 
of the sovereign, a viscount, a general, an admiral, etc., 
sometimes performed similar duties in neighboring colonies 
directly under the Crown, nearly all of our chief magis- 
trates were provincials or inferior military officers, and the 
subject of this sketch was the only one who outranked the 
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Penns in social precedency in the Old World. Keith was 
descended from the great feudal family of that name, the 
head of which, for about six hundred years, was Marischal 
to the King of Scotland, in ancient times sitting with the 
Constable at the monarch’s right hand in the Parliament. In 
the fourteenth century, John Keith, younger son of Edward, 
the Marischal, married the heiress of Reginald Cheyne, 
Chamberlain of Scotland, and so acquired the barony of 
Innerugie, within which Peterhead now stands, and which 
made his descendants a powerful line. The subject of this 
sketch was one of the Keiths of Ludquhairn, sprung from 
Andrew Keith, who received that estate in 1492 from his 
father, Sir Gilbert Keith, then Lord of Innerugie. I have 
a copy of the pedigree prepared in 1760 by the Lion King 
at Arms for our Lieutenant-Governor’s son. It is in Latin, 
and quite lengthy, quoting charters and other authorities ; 
so that it cannot be embodied in this article. Suffice it to 
say that in 1629 Sir William Keith of Ludquhairn was 
created a baronet of Nova Scotia, and that his grandson, 
Sir William, the third baronet, married Jean, daughter 
and heiress of Smith of Rapness, her mother being a 
daughter of Patrick Graham of Inchbraikie. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Pennsylvania was the son of the third 
baronet and his lady, and was born probably at Peterhead, 
where he was baptized February 16, 1680 (doubtless within 
a few weeks after his birth). The witnesses to his bap- 
tism were John, Earl of Erroll, and William Jameson of 
Balmoore. The latter may have been a relative, Balmoore, 
or Balmuir, having belonged to an Alexander Keith about 
fifty years before. The Earl of Erroll appears to have 
been a distant relative, his grandmother having been a 
daughter of Sir Patrick Cheyne of Essilmount; which 
estate came to the Keith family before the days of the 
first baronet of Ludquhairn. The Earl married the sister 
of that Earl of Perth who was one of the twenty-four Pro- 
prietors of East Jersey. With the three Earls, Erroll, 
Perth, and Marischal (head of the Keith family, and son- 
in-law of Perth), all of them attached to the old régime, 
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Sir William, the father of our Lieutenant-Governor, was 
intimate. From a letter of the Earl of Perth to his sister, 
dated June 17, 1694 (see Correspondence, published by 
Camden Society), we learn that the Earl Marischal, going 
to England, had left his property to this kinsman’s manage- 
ment, and the Earl of Perth says, “Tell Sir William Keith 
(whose Scot I am and to all his family) that I hope he will 
be carefull of my Lord’s concerns in his absence.” This 
baronet, perhaps by his endeavors to add to the family 
estates, sank heavily in debt, so that at his death his 
creditors, in the phraseology of Scotch law, “came to a 
ranking.” Thus his heir was dependent upon public office 
or his wits for support. The mother of Lady Jean Keith 
married for her second husband Sir Robert Moray, Kt., of 
Abercairny, and by him had several sons, who were thus 
step-uncles of the subject of this sketch. The eldest married 
a sister of Dr. Thomas Greeme, who came to Pennsylvania 
with Keith. Two others became active workers in the cause 
of the Stuarts, one being also a lieutenant-colonel in the 
French service. 

It would seem that through these step-uncles William 
Keith was sent over to St. Germain as a very young man, 
and there finished his education, acquiring at least a knowl- 
edge of the world and the arts of address. He was about 
twenty-three years of age when, Bishop Burnett (‘‘ History 
of his Own Times’) says, “ Keith had been long at that 
court, he had free access both to that queen and prince, 
and hoped they would have made him under secretary for 
Scotland. His uncle, too, had visited St. Germain’s, was 
one of those most trusted there, and had been sent with 
Fraser to ascertain the temper of the Scotch,” Fraser having 
reported the Highlanders ready to raise twelve thousand men 
in the Pretender’s interest if French troops and money were 
sent to their assistance. From some particulars mentioned 
in Tindal’s “ Continuation of Rapin’s History of England,” 
Keith appears to have been in London in the winter of 
1702-3, when Fraser was there in treaty with the Jacobites, 

Fraser had revealed the plot to the Duke of Queensberry, 
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endeavoring to criminate the Duke of Athol, and went back 
to St. Germain as a spy. Athol’s friends discovered this, 
and precipitated an investigation. Fraser’s correspondence 
was seized, and Keith and others arrested. For some time 
he denied that he knew anything, but afterwards confessed 
that he had been made acquainted with Fraser’s mission to 
the Scotch nobility. He then undertook to induce his uncle 
to come and tell all he knew, and said there was no other 
design than to arrange that the Prince of Wales should 
reign after Queen Anne. Burnett adds that there was 
“matter of treason” sworn against Keith, but there was 
only one witness to it. John Moray, the uncle in question, 
never appeared, and the House of Lords voted that Keith 
had prevaricated, and was unworthy of the Queen’s mercy. 
Burnett thought, from the ill-management of the attempt 
to obtain Moray’s testimony, that the investigators did not 
sincerely wish it. Keith’s narrative, which had been kept 
back to await the result of his negotiations with his uncle, 
was laid before both Houses of Parliament on February 19, 
1703-4, says Luttrell’s “ Brief Relation of State Affairs,” 
and the Lords appointed a committee to examine him. On 
April 6 he was set at liberty on condition not to.depart from 
England without leave. He seems never again to have been 
molested on account of the affair, but to have earned a claim 
for consideration by the Jacobites when they should come to 
power. He married an Englishwoman, not very long after 
his discharge from arrest, as appears from his son Alexan- 
der, who was not his eldest, being old enough in May, 1729, 
to be appointed Collector of Customs. The lady’s maiden 
name had been Ann Newbury or Newberry; she was the 
widow of Robert Diggs, and her daughter by her first 
husband was born at St. Albans in 1700. This daughter 
married Dr. Thomas Greeme after the family came to Penn- 
sylvania. 

Of Keith’s career, or even his residence at and for some 
time after his marriage, we are ignorant. He did not 
practice law, or he never would have spoken, as he did 
when establishing his Court of Chancery, of his “ want 
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of experience in judicial affairs; nor would he have made 
his rulings as Chancellor dependent upon the approbation 
of any of the laymen in the Provincial Council. After 
his appointment as Lieutenant-Governor he was sometimes 
spoken of as “ Colonel” Keith, but we do not believe that 
this indicates previous service in the British army,—we con- 
jecture that the title accompanied his right to command the 
militia of the Province,—nearly every colonial Governor at a 
certain period being so called. In his “ Defence of the Con- 
stitution of the Province of Pennsylvania” he says that he 
‘‘ had the honour to be personally and intimately acquainted” 
with William Penn “for above seven years, just after his 
last return to England from Pennsylvania.” Logan, in a 
letter of 2 mo. 27, 1716, speaks of the friendship. There is 
no unfairness in saying that Penn was a Jacobite, and that 
political sympathy probably brought him and Keith together 
at the time the latter arrived in England from France. It 
must have been in the year 1710 that they were separated, 
probably by Keith removing from England either to Scot- 
land, which had become part of the same kingdom, or be- 
yond sea upon some public employment which authorized 
him to transport himself; a supposition which derives some 
likelihood from his composing afterwards an essay on the 
office of an ambassador. He seems to have been a friend 
of William Penn, Jr., who, according to Gordon’s “ History 
of Pennsylvania,” recommended him for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship. 

Keith was appointed Surveyor-General of the Customs 
for the Southern Division of America in place of Colonel 
Robert Quary, deceased, and sailing from England in June, 
1714, arrived in Virginia on the 17th of August following. 
Upon the first notice of the accession of George I. he took 
the oath of allegiance to him before the Governor and Chan- 
cellor of Maryland, where Keith happened to be; and going 
through Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, caused the 
officers under him to do the same. In the winter he went 
to Jamaica, the voyage taking a month, and after four 
months’ stay, recovered eight thousand pounds sterling for 
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Sir William Keith. 7 


the Crown,—a debt of nine years’ standing. In June, 1715, 
in asmall sloop which took three weeks to go from that island 
to South Carolina, he returned to the continent of North 
America. Discharging his duties with zeal and efficiency, 
he was, without any cause being assigned, deprived of his 
office by the appointment of a successor. The battle of 
Sheriff Muir, which left the new king in possession of the 
throne, took place in November, 1715. James Logan, some 
years later, speaks of the battle and a closet, apparently a 
refuge after the battle, having given Thomas Greme a claim 
upon Keith. Keith’s kinsman, the young Earl Marischal, 
may have hid at the Greme seat, Balgowan, before leaving 
Scotland, with a price upon his head, losing his title by 
attainder. At the same time the commander of King 
George’s army, John, second Duke of Argyll, was a friend 
of the subject of this sketch. The latter, after his removal 
from the Surveyor-Generalship, visiting Penn’s dominions, 
and becoming aware of the great dissatisfaction with 
Gookin’s administration, saw in the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship and in the Governorship, when the sale to the Crown 
should be consummated, a future provision for himself; 
while the principal inhabitants turned to him as a politician 
upon whom they might impose the task of delivering them 
from Gookin. Much being afterwards said about their 
having taken pity on Keith, the “ Just and Plain Vindication 
of Sir William Keith,” printed in 1726, and attributed to 
himself, declares that he did not make his circumstances at 
that time known to any man in Pennsylvania, and was “so 
far from thinking of that employment” that he had actually 
gone as far as New Castle on his way towards Virginia when 
he received a letter from two of the Council asking him to 
return and hear their proposals. Logan’s letter of 2 mo. 
27, 1716, says that a confidential messenger was sent by 
Keith from New Castle to the Council in Philadelphia, and 
conveys the impression that by this means Keith made the 
first proposal. Those Councillors who were in town at the 
time met and unanimously concurred, “having from his 
first appearance here, generally entertained a very favour- 
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able opinion of his good sense, sweetness of disposition, and 
moderation in his former post.” Keith returned to Phila- 
delphia, and his “ Vindication” says they offered their recom- 
mendation to the Proprietary’s family, if he would undertake 
to obtain the office, and gave him twenty-four hours to con- 
sider it. Their letter to Hannah Penn recommending him 
is dated 2 mo. 27,1716. It was feared, however, that Keith 
might be suspected by the King’s Ministers, whose approval 
of the appointment would be necessary, of disaffection to 
the House of Brunswick. The prudent Logan asked Keith 
not to show the letter outside of the circle of Penn’s 
friends, lest, should the person recommended be rejected as 
a Jacobite, some disadvantage might come to the signers. 
Gookin was ready to impute such political views to them; 
Logan says, “ Than which nothing can be more false. But 
as these distinctions cannot affect us who want nothing but 
peace under the Crown of England, and have no power 
either to advance or retard any interest, all our views, or 
rather wishes, are to have a person over us who may truly 
pursue the Interest of the Country.” Counting upon his 
influence with the Duke of Argyll and others to smooth 
the way at Court, Keith went to England to obtain the 
appointment as Lieutenant-Governor from Penn or those 
who controlled him, and confirmation from the Crown. 
Upon his arrival, he found no opposition in Penn’s 
family, but the “Just and Plain Vindication,” hereinafter 
mentioned, declares, and it sounds probable, that 


‘it was above Three Months before he could reconcile to 
his Proposal a Set of grave Politicians that went under 
the Name of Mortgagees, tho’ in Reality they were only 
ag Shop-keepers in the City of London, and creditors to 

r. Penn, who had pledg’d his Estate in Pensilvania for 
securing the Payment of his Debts to them; Now some of 
those Gentlemen affecting much Grandeur, by having it in 
their Power to dispose of one of his Majesty’s Provinces 
abroad, it was not more Trouble to find Access to a first 
Minister of State, and far less difficult to persuade him, 
than it was to find an Opportunity of Reasoning with, and 
Convincing some of these Gentlemen. However, after a 
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reasonable Time spent in good comfortable Eating and 
Drinking, (after the Manner of the City) at Sir William’s 
proper Cost and Charge, he found Means to sooth the 
Gentlemen into an unanimous compliance with his Design.” 


The Assembly of Pennsylvania had adopted on May 3, 
1716, an Address to King George, expressing joy at his 
accession, apologizing for not congratulating him sooner, 
and speaking with horror of the “ unnatural” rebellion, for 
the suppression of which they thanked God. Keith un- 
dertook the presentation of this,—a matter of considerable 
expense,—and finally obtaining an interview with the Prince 
Regent, the King being in Hanover, received the assurance 
that the Quakers were looked upon as loyal subjects, that 
the King had a great regard for them, and that they might 
at all times depend on the Prince’s good will to serve them 
in anything they had to ask of his Royal Father. 

A letter signed by William Penn “with the advice and 
consent of his Friends and Trustees under written,”—viz., 
Henry Gouldney, Silvanus Grove, and Joshua Gee,—was 
addressed to the Prince of Wales, Guardian of the Realm, 
certifying that Penn nominated and appointed William 
Keith to be Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. ‘ The 
said Keith having been well recommended as a Person who 
has lately given evident Proofs of his Capacity and Zeal in 
the King’s Service as well as of his dutiful Affection to the 
Present Government.” With this Keith danced attendance 
upon the great Lords of the Privy Council and the officers 
of state. In a letter in possession of the Historical Society, 
he writes from Hampton Court, September 10, 1716: “I 
have been here ten days waiting for the opportunity of a 
General Council which I find we are not to expect befor 
next Thursday, & then I hope to give you the good news 
of success, if the statesmen will be true to what they have 
promised & frankly undertaken to do for me in that 
affair. The Prince has been acquainted with the business, 
and I have not yet been able to discover one enemy to 
oppose it.” The Council meeting on the 13th, the subject 
was referred to the Lords Commissioners for Trade and 
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Plantations. On the 16th, Messrs. Perry and Hyde—the 
former being, we suppose, Micajah Perry, afterwards a 
correspondent of Keith—offered to go his security. A 
letter from Keith dated September 22, says, “I have had 
all the success in my business which I could possibly ex- 
pect but people are so much out of Town at this time of 
the year, that I daily meet with unavoidable delays, how- 
ever I am assured that the Board of Trade will meet next 
wedensday, and my interest is now so much stronger than 
it was, that I hope to get things despatched with all con- 
venient speed, & without any difficulty.” The statement 
of his case was communicated to the Board on September 
27, and read on October 16, when the Board agreed 
upon a favorable report, with the provisos that he give the 
usual security for observing the Acts of Trade and Navi- 
gation, and that William Penn renew his declaration that 
the King’s approbation of the appointment should not 
impair his Majesty’s claim to the Lower Counties. Penn 
signed a paper to this effect on October 25. The report 
of the Board of Trade was approved at a meeting of the 
Privy Council held at St. James on November 12, and, 
security being duly entered, the appointment was confirmed 
on December 17. Hannah Penn writes, “Collonel Keith 
has obtained his approbation by so general a consent that 
whatever becomes of proprietary government, we think he 
will be continued over you if his conduct answer his char- 
acter. His obtaining the post and removing his large 
family have been no small expense to him.” Keith himself 
wished to impress upon the Assembly in his first speech 
“the diligence wherewith I obtained at a consideravle charge 
the commission of Governour.” He borrowed one hundred 
pounds of Henry Gouldney, giving him his bond dated March 
13, 1716, for the payment of that sum on the 14th of Sep- 
tember following. It was proved by a witness in April, 1724, 
and sent over to Philadelphia, and recorded. On Keith’s 
embarkation for America, his family consisted of a wife 
and three sons, besides his step-daughter, Miss Diggs. At 
sea his wife gave birth to another son, who was baptized 
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in Christ Church, Philadelphia. The party were in great 
danger from pirates; some of those troubling the coast, 
learning that a Lieutenant-Governor was expected, tried 
hard to fall in with the ship. 

He landed at Philadelphia on the 31st of May, 1717, and 
entered upon the task of pleasing three masters: the Pro- 
prietary, who had appointed him, the King, who had con- 
firmed the appointment, and was in treaty for the Pro- 
prietary’s powers, and the People, who were to contribute 
the salary. 

With the rare advantage of previous acquaintance with 
the people and their neighbors, Keith comprehended from 
the first the internal condition and the external relations of 
the colony, and he dealt with both with a political sagacity 
worthy to be called statesmanship. His many journeys 
even in the heat of summer indicate his energy. By urban- 
ity, by the expression of admirable sentiments, and, to some 
extent, by living in greater style than his predecessors, he 
secured popularity. By boldly notifying the ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor to make good his charge that Logan and others 
were disaffected to King George, he obtained a retraction, 
and so dissipated a trouble, the possible consequences of 
which were far-reaching. Had the accusation been allowed 
to remain, the enemies of Logan in the Assembly might 
have passed an act disqualifying him from holding office, 
and Keith with his antecedents could not have afforded to 
veto it; had the ex-Lieutenant-Governor addressed certain 
public men in England upon the subject, the British Minis- 
try would have had a good reason for taking the govern- 
ment from William Penn without compensation, and, per- 
haps, the cupidity of royal favorites would have brought 
about by bill of attainder the confiscation of his property 
in the soil. Although an active vestryman of Christ’s 
Church until a new minister thought him too officious (see 
Perry’s ‘ Historical Collections relating to Church in 
Pennsylvania”), and joining in the request for a bishop in 
America (see Dr. Dorr’s “ History of Christ Church” ) 
although when first going to Sussex County to hold court 
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he took with him the missionary at New Castle, who, as 
Humphreys’s “‘ History of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel” recounts, baptized at least one hundred and 
sixteen persons on the trip; nevertheless, in striking con- 
trast with other Lieutenant-Governors, Keith was duly 
considerate of Quaker feelings and privileges. His pre- 
decessor, denying the qualification in capital cases of jury- 
men who would not take oaths, had allowed two mur- 
derers to go unpunished, to continue in lawless conduct, 
and even to boast that the Province could not try them for 
a capital crime. Keith had them indicted by a grand 
inquest, of which seventeen were upon affirmation, and 
brought them to trial before a jury containing eight 
Quakers, he himself attending the court, and making a 
speech, and satisfying himself that the proceedings were 
fair to the accused, and according to the law. They were 
convicted and sentenced to death; and although they asked 
for a reprieve to enable them to appeal to the King, Keith 
said that the Constitution of the Province must be main- 
tained, and declined to interfere with the execution. Sub- 
sequently, he prepared for the Assembly an address to the 
King setting forth the necessity of allowing the use of an 
affirmation instead of an oath. 

Once in the Court of Chancery the hat of a Quaker lawyer 
was taken off his head by an officer. This caused a remon- 
strance from the Quarterly Meeting, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor then made an order that thenceforth all persons 
who had religious scruples against uncovering their heads 
could wear their hats in court. He accepted, too, from the 
Mennonites as equivalent to the oaths of allegiance assur- 
ances given according to their own custom; and he vetoed 
a bill requiring applicants for naturalization to produce a 
certificate that they were Protestants. He was obliged to 
exert himself against John Talbot and Robert Welton, who 
came to Pennsylvania during the last two years of his ad- 
ministration after being consecrated to the order of bishop 
by one or more bishops of non-juring succession. Each for 
a short time conducted the services at Christ Church, fol- 
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lowing the non-jurors’ practice of omitting the proper name 
in the prayer for the King. According to a letter of Rev. 
John Umston in Perry’s Collections, Talbot convened all 
the clergy, put on his robes, and demanded obedience from 
them. The churches in America were at that time deemed 
a part of the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. Some 
persons threatened the Lieutenant-Governor with reporting 
the matter in England if he did not take measures against 
Talbot, whereupon the Lieutenant-Governor ordered Christ 
Church to be shut up. It was charged against him that he 
showed his sympathy for Jacobites by having the marriage 
of his daughter-in-law performed by Dr. Welton. A writ 
of privy seal commanding the latter to return forthwith to 
Great Britain was sent over to Keith for service, and caused 
Dr. Welton to take passage by way of Lisbon, at which 
place he died. 

No less than with the King’s Ministers or the Quaker 
democracy, Keith ingratiated himself with the Indians, one 


of whose chiefs said that there had not been for years past — 


a governor who took such notice of them, and they felt the 
same satisfaction as if William Penn himself were among 
them. He explained to them the ideas of civilization, and 
laid down the principle that a treaty of friendship with one 
English colony was a treaty of peace not only with the 
other English colonies, but also with the Indian tribes 
friendly with them. On the death of a near kinsman of 
Sacauncheuta, Sir William sent a mourning-ring off his own 
finger to that chief. He made it penal to sell or give rum, 
wine, or other strong liquors to an Indian, except the small 
quantity of a sixteenth of a quart once in twelve hours at a 
person’s own dwelling, and except what the officials might 
see fit to give on the occasion of a treaty. 

He conciliated the settlers of foreign descent, and warded 
off the Marylanders, and entering into conferences with 
neighboring Governors, raised Pennsylvania to greater 
consideration. Doubtless, his intercourse with these Gov- 
ernors made him shrink from admitting, the more so after 
his succession in 1721 to the baronetcy, that, while they had 
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no superior but the King, he was under a Quaker woman. 
He flattered himself that at least as to New Castle, Kent, 
and Sussex he was Governor, and he rather treated them as 
a distinct Province. 

He encouraged immigration, although he endeavored to 
regulate it. A number of Germans who had sought a home 
first on the Livingston Manor in New York, and then at 
Schoharie, but were made most unwelcome and uneasy, 
were invited by him to the frontier of Pennsylvania. In 
1723 thirty-three families, therefore, settled at Tulpehocken. 
This was resented by the Proprietaries as an interference by 
him in the affairs of their property. It was the beginning 
of a movement which took from New York, and added to 
Pennsylvania a considerable body of people, and seems to 
have been in pursuance of a policy to develop the borders. 

Nearly every other Governor, or acting Governor, was in 
constant trouble with the Assembly. He avoided this by 


_ evincing an appreciation of their designs, and a willingness 


to yield such points as they had most at heart. As the 
result, he secured a higher salary than his predecessors, 
and, moreover, the adoption of his own propositions. Logan 
writes on April 12, 1722: “to me, who for many years had 
so great a Share of the trouble arising from our Confusions 
formerly thrown upon me, it can not but be a great Ease 
& Pleasure to see all affairs of Governm* carried on without 
the least Division or Opposition. . . . The Govern’ is a very 
able Gentleman, excellently well qualified for a public Post 
and his failings have mostly been to his own loss & of those 
who have trusted him in Money Matters.” Later, when, 
after Keith’s acquisition of the copper-mine, it was re- 
ported that Gookin would be again appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor, Logan expresses his preference for Keith, whom 
he describes as “‘an ingenious man with many failings ;” 
and adds, “for the Governm* really requires a disposition 
more generous than is to be met with in all tempers and 
kinds of education.” , 

An excellent account of Keith’s administration will be 
found in Gordon’s “ History of Pennsylvania,” taking the 
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same side, and giving Keith the same credit, as the “ His- 
torical Review of the Constitution and Government of Penn- 
sylvania,”’ prepared under the auspices of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who was too great a man to allow the treatment of 
himself to interfere with his estimate of action concerning 
his country. Against the encomium which Keith has thus 
received, Mr. Joshua Francis Fisher, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Deborah Logan, has written articles, published in the 
Memoirs of the Historical Society and in “ Hazard’s Regis- 
ter,” derived mainly from the papers of the opposing coterie. 
Sir William cast in his lot with the multitude against the 
few, the poor against the rich, the debtor against the creditor. 
Whether he was right or wrong was the political question 
of that time. With one of Mr. Fisher’s articles there has 
been printed a “‘ Narrative of Sr W. Keith’s coming to the 
Govt of Pennsylvania and his Conduct in it &ct,” attributed 
to Andrew Hamilton, but including, as the manuscript shows, 
some notes by Thomas Penn. Some of its statements we 
are able to elucidate, if not to deprive of their force. It was 
in the following way that he got into his hands the fund 
“which belonged to his Majesty.” When, in Queen Anne’s 
time, the Assembly of the Quaker Province were induced to 
aid the expedition against Canada by voting two thousand 
pounds,—professed to be not for the war, but “for the 
Queen’s use,”—it was provided that the Governor’s receipt 
should be the voucher for the Treasurer. The expedition 
failing, nearly the whole amount remained a charge against 
Samuel Carpenter, then Treasurer, until his death. On 
November 12, 1717, Lieutenant-Governor Keith asked the 
opinion of the Council whether he should not call upon the 
executors of the late Treasurer for the money or an account, 
and the Council agreed that he should. Subsequently a large 
sum was paid to him, and, as the equivalent of five hundred 
pounds, there were conveyed to him by deed of March 5, 
1718, from Andrew Hamilton, who had just taken title from 
the executors, twelve hundred acres of land in Philadelphia 
County, bounded on the northeast by the line of Bucks 
County. Whether Keith ever expended as much money as 
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this for public purposes we are unable to show. His “ Just 
and Plain Vindication” says that he fitted out two sloops 
against the pirates, and erected a battery of cannon, be- 
sides doing “‘the decent honors of the government on the 
King’s birthday and other festivals; and Logan’s answer, 
entitled “A More Just Vindication,’ does not deny this. 
The acquisition of the copper-mine, situated within the 
present limits of York County, was by virtue of an unlo- 
cated right. Keith said that it was advisable that the place 
should be occupied, as the Marylanders were advancing 
towards it: it seems to have yielded him no return. The 
survey of seventy-five thousand five hundred and twenty 
acres adjoining it, as a manor for Springett Penn, who 
claimed the powers of government, which survey was the 
one referred to in the narrative as entered upon the records 
of the Council, provided a reservation for the Indians, and 
a delimited march, or belt of land, in face of the Mary- 
landers. The claim to be directly under the Crown, which 
Keith made, styling himself Governor, was defensible: it 
could be said that the right of William Penn had become 
vested in the Crown by the agreement of sale and the pay- 
ment of part of the purchase-money, and, as far as the 
Lower Counties were concerned, it was doubtful whether 
Penn ever had any right. The suppression of the powers 
which had been exercised by the Council was necessary for 
the carrying out of any policy, since they made it possible 
for three or four members of a body not recognized by the 
Constitution to obstruct every step desired by the Assem- 
bly, or thought wise by the Lieutenant-Governor. This 
was particularly unreasonable, because such a Cabinet was 
irresponsible, and such an Upper House represented neither 
the people, nor even a caste or an order. Yet Hannah Penn 
wrote to him to pass no laws without its concurrence, and 
not only this, but to send no message, and make no speech 
to the Assembly, without submitting the same for approval 
of these persons, to add nobody to the Council without the 
consent of the other members, and furthermore, if any had 
been so added, to suspend them until the others chose to 
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admit them. Keith refused to be bound in this way; he, 


not James Logan and friends, would be Governor. In the 


pamphlet war which followed the disclosure of Hannah 
Penn’s instructions,—instructions to which no man of spirit 
would have willingly submitted,—Keith ably maintained 
their illegality in a “‘ Defence of the Constitution of the 
Province of Pennsylvania and the late honourable Pro- 
prietary’s Character in Answer to James Logan’s Me- 
morial &ct.” This, as well as his letter to Hannah Penn, 
is printed with the Votes of Assembly. As to the charge 
of betraying the interests of the Penn family, it should be 
remembered that while Logan was away from the Council, 
Keith sent back a tax bill to the Assembly, proposing an 
amendment, that the Proprietary’s estate be exempted, and 
secured this immunity, for which subsequent Governors 
contended in vain. For the other articles published during 
the controversy the reader is referred to Hildeburn’s “ Issues 
of the Pennsylvania Press.” If the reader is disposed to 
say that the Lieutenant-Governor was bound in honor to 
follow the instructions, he should bear in mind that they 
emanated from the executrix of a disputed will, and not 
from either Springett Penn, who claimed the Governorship 
as heir-at-law, or Earl Pawlett, the surviving devisee, in 
trust to make sale, or from the King, to whom the franchise 
had been sold. 

Sir William Keith, in his “ Discourse on the Medium of 
Commerce,” says that in 1722 over two hundred houses in 
the City of Philadelphia stood empty, and many of the labor- 
ing people daily were leaving, the shopkeepers had no money 
to go to market, and the farmer’s crop was at the lowest 
value, so that all European goods, as well as bread, flour, 
and country produce, were monopolized by four or five rich 
men, who retailed them at what price they pleased, and had 
the whole country in their debt at eight per cent. interest. 
This raised such a clamor that the Assembly, which met at 
the end of that year, authorized the issuing of paper-money. 
Instead of following the method of other colonies, by taxing 
the people to provide a sinking fund, they issued the bills as 
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a loan upon landed security, to be repaid in annual instal- 
ments, with five per cent. interest. Certain persons appointed 
by the Assembly, styled Commissioners of the Loan Office, 
attended to this, lending, according to the Act of 1723, not 
more than two hundred pounds, nor less than twenty pounds, 
to any person, and taking his bond and a mortgage of land 
double the amount in value. Keith adds that the five per 
cent. interest paid to the Province was sufficient to defray 
the expense of government without laying any tax on the 
people. That an excise, customs, and county rates con- 
tinued to be levied was chiefly because the Province itself 
and the counties borrowed a large part of the first issue to 
pay previous indebtedness and erect public buildings, and 
undertook, like individuals, to return the amount in instal- 
ments. The duty on negroes imported was not for revenue 
only. Keith had not the merit of originating this means of 
discouraging slavery, but, by re-enacting it, facilitated the 
subsequent extension of “free soil” to Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Sir William thus closes his Discourse : 


“Tt is inconceivable to think what a prodigious good 
Effect immediately ensued. ... The Shiping from the 
West-of England, Scotland, and Ireland, which just before 
used to be detain’d five, six, and sometimes nine Months in 
the Country, before they could get in the Debts due to them 
and load, were now dispatch’d in a Month or six Weeks at 
farthest. The poor middling People, who had any Lands 
. . . paid off their usurious creditors: . . . lawful Interest 
was at this Time [by Act of Mch. 2, 1722-3] reduced from 
eight to six per Cent. by which means the Town was soon 
filled with People, and Business all over the Province in- 
creased at a great rate: The few rich Men... were 
obliged to build Ships, and launch out again into Trade, in 
order to convert their Paper Riches into solid Wealth; and 
for some Years, while that Province continued to have only 
a moderate Sum in Paper Money on foot, it kept an Equality 
with Spanish Silver and Gold, or did not fall above five per 
Cent. for as Lands there generally rise in their Value, and 
are in continual Demand, the Security was unquestionably 
as good, if not better, than any that is given in Europe for 
Paper; and this most useful Scheme was not attended with 
any other ungrateful Consequence, but the Removal of a 
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Governor who, contrary to the Sentiments and private In- 
’ terest of a few rich Men in that Place, had passed it into a 
Law.” ... 


If Keith was the inventor of this plan, providing a circu- 
lating medium, representing lands put under the control of 
the State, and running a government without taxation, not 
by borrowing money, but by lending it, he was a greater 
financier than many a man who has derived fame from the 
restoration of national credit. 

It was a point in Keith’s favor that he had come to the 
colony with, as far as we can tell, the intention of making 
it his home, had brought up his children there, and in the 
investment of money had staked his interests upon its pros- 
perity. It was not only by obligations undertaken on or 
before receiving office, nor by lavish expenditure continued 
while the Assembly diminished and delayed his salary, that 
he was always in debt; he launched out in business ventures 
in which his money and reputation were wrecked. His pro- 
jects, had they been successful, not only would have lifted 
him out of those necessities which were the spring of his 
ignoble conduct, but would have aided the development 
of the country. Before he dug for copper on the Susque- 
hanna, he started the erection of a grist-mill at Horsham. 
We doubt that he was a hypocrite in saying to the Assembly 
in January, 1721-22,— 


‘“‘ My mind is so fully bent upon doing this Province some 
effectual Service that I have lately formed the Design of a 
considerable Settlement amongst you, in order to manufac- 
ture and consume the Grain, for which there is, at this Time, 
no profitable Market Abroad. And although this Project 
will, doubtless, at first prove very chargeable and expensive 
to me, yet if it meets with your Approbation, and the Good- 
will of the People, I am well assured it cannot fail of an- 
swering my Purpose, to do a real Service to the Country; 
and every Interest or Concern of mine shall ever be built 
on that Bottom.” 


The Assembly evinced its willingness to legislate for this 
industry by passing an act to prevent the exportation of 
inferior flour, and an act to require the making of beer and 
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ale from grain instead of molasses, ete. On April 6, 1723, 
he requested the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
to continue Rev. Mr. Harrison in the Province to minister 
to a new congregation at Horsham, where, he says, he had 
lately made “a considerable settlement,” and the people 
were attending every Sunday to hear prayers read by a 
layman. During the last two or three years of his residence 
in it he carried on an iron-works in New Castle County. 
The investigations of Mr. Swank, the historian of the 
“Manufacture of Iron in all Ages,” have brought to light 
none earlier in Delaware, although the existence of iron 
there was known even to the Dutch. Alexander Spotswood, 
previously Governor of Virginia, came to New Castle in 
September, 1724, on his way to New York to embark for 
England, and spent about a week with Sir William, appre- 
ciating his feelings in regard to Mrs. Penn’s instructions, 
and undertaking to be his champion in London. Spotswood 
was very enthusiastic about iron, and may have prompted 
Sir William to engage in its manufacture. Spotswood’s 
visit to Philadelphia in October, 1722, was followed by the 
latter’s purchase, by deed of October 29, of two hundred 
and sixteen acres one hundred and thirty-six perches of land 
lying along Christiana Creek, and including part of “ the 
iron hills,” and his subsequent sojourn with Sir William 
was prior to his erection of the furnace which Swedenborg’s 
“ De Ferro,” published in 1734, quoted by Mr. Swank, says 
was in 1725. The “Just and Plain Vindication of Sir Wil- 
liam Keith,” published about the middle of 1726, says that 
he had laid out not only two thousand pounds on a farm, 
but “4000/. in another Place; where, by Erecting an Iron- 
Work, it is improved to near double the prime Cost, and 
this last Estate, Sir William all along, design’d as a Security 
to his Creditors, until they were fully satisfy’d and paid,” 
while the “ More Just Vindication” answers that scarcely 
any one would take the works as a gift, if obliged to main- 
tain them. Sir William, having increased his estate in New 
Castle County to about eleven hundred acres, conveyed it, 
in February, 1726-27, to John England, in pursuance of an 
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agreement, as we find from a legal opinion by Andrew 
Hamilton, that England was to erect sundry works for car- 
rying on the making of pigs and bar-iron, if sufficient ore 
could be found, and Sir William was then to have one-sixth 
of the land and works; but if sufficient ore could not be 
obtained, England was to reconvey, being first repaid. The 
opinion says that when the agreement was made there was 
asmall forge on the land. It turned out that the mine of 
ore was on the land of John Evans, near by. It was said 
he had agreed to sell to Sir William, but he denied this; so 
England claimed four hundred and seventy-three pounds six 
shillings seven pence, and the land seems to have remained 
in his possession to satisfy the debt. As to the land which 
Keith took from the Carpenters, and which is generally 
spoken of as “ Graeme Park,” much has been written by 
Mr. William J. Buck, and, with many facts relating to its 
occupants, can be found in the “ History of Montgomery 
County,” edited by Bean. 

Mr. William Henry Rawle, in his “ Equity in Pennsyl- 
vania,” has treated of the Court of Chancery which Keith 
established. It remains for us to call attention to the 
laws which he passed. The number of acts of Assembly 
during his term was seventy-five, and but few were re- 
pealed by the King. That allowing the wives of persons 
at sea to act as femme sole traders has remained in force 
to the present day, a notable monument of a Governor 
who flourished so long ago. It was one of those’ before 
him when he told the Councillors that their assent was 
not necessary. On the same day provision was made for 
a work-house, or house of correction, in each county. Of 
the other acts of the same Assembly (October, 1717—May, 
1718), the most important was that for the trial and pun- 
ishment of felony, which in the main continued to be the 
criminal code of Pennsylvania until after the Revolution. 
One, however, perhaps more interesting, empowered the 
justices to fix the price of liquor in taverns, and also of 
provender for horses in public stables, said prices to be 
proclaimed at the end of the session of the court by the 
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crier, and to be posted upon the court-house door. At this 
time no one was allowed to keep a tavern or house of public 
entertainment without a license granted upon the recom- 
mendation of the justices of the county, or, if in the city, 
of its court of record, and the person so licensed could be 
punished for permitting drunkenness or unlawful games. 
In 1721 tavern-keepers were required to give bonds for 
good behavior, and were prohibited from harboring minors 
or servants, from selling on credit to such, and from selling 
without special license to negro or Indian servants. An act 
of 1722 provided for the licensing of ale-houses, where wine 
or distilled spirits were not to be sold. All these restrictions 
upon the liquor business remained in force until the present 
century, as well as certain rules for tanning, currying, and 
other work in leather, and for the price of shoes. In order 
to sell wine or liquor within two miles of any furnace or 
iron-works, an act of March 5, 1725-26, made necessary 
a recommendation from a majority of the owners of the 
works. Almost as notable as the femme sole traders’ act was 
that of February 24, 1720-21, which, in the language of 
Chief Justice Read (21 Penna. St. Rep., 127), “laid the 
foundation of the Pennsylvania system of party-walls, a 
great and radical improvement upon the principles of the 
common law as expounded by the English courts and those 
of Massachusetts and New York.” The act provided that the 
city government should appoint surveyors or regulators, who 
should, before any foundation be laid in Philadelphia, set 
out the foundation and prescribe the thickness of the wall, 
said foundation to be laid equally upon the lands which the 
wall was to divide, and the builder of the wall should be 
reimbursed half of the expense, to be ascertained by the 
regulators, of so much as the builder of the adjoining house 
should use. Chief Justice Read says, “‘ This common-sense 
legislation was far in advance of that of the mother-country.” 
It was under a law passed by Keith on August 26, 1721, 
that during the past year (1887) persons have been prose- 
cuted for setting off firearms or fireworks in the city of 
Philadelphia without special license from the Governor. 
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The law courts of the Province received their permanent 
constitution and powers from an act of 1722, the previous 
acts for the establishment of a judiciary having been re- 
pealed by the King. It is not to his credit that he sanctioned 
the extension to the Province of English statutes putting 
persons to death for lesser crimes than murder. In this re- 
spect, however, he did not go as far as later Governors. He 
mitigated the hardships of civil procedure by providing that, 
except in certain circumstances which may be classified as 
fraudulent, no freeholder who had resided two years in the 
Province, and had fifty acres of land in fee, with twelve of 
his acres cleared, or else fifty pounds’ value in a dwelling- 
house or unimproved land, should be arrested in any civil 
action unless at the King’s suit, or where.a fine should be 
due to the King. As to Keith’s part in legislation, his was 
the responsibility for passing the acts in their final shape; 
but, moreover, Franklin in his autobiography tells us that 
some of the best laws of the Province were of his planning, 
and besides the alterations which he suggested in bills 
which did not emanate from him, his influence, or the 
solicitation of his friends Thomas Beak and Micajah Perry, 
was the means of obtaining the approval of them by the 
British government. 

Sir William Keith was superseded upon the arrival of 
Patrick Gordon, June 22,1726. In the following autumn 
Sir William was chosen a member of the Assembly from 
Philadelphia County, and on the day that the House con- 
vened manifested that he had still numerous partisans by 
riding into the little city at the head of eighty horsemen: 
but by a combination of the Proprietary’s friends and David 
Lloyd, their life-long opponent, who had now forsaken 
Keith, he was prevented from being chosen Speaker. 

In 1727 he was again elected to the Assembly. In 
March, 1728, he departed from Pennsylvania. This was, 
some said, to avoid prosecution for a certain heavy debt. 
We learn from a contemporary letter that he was already 
under bail in another matter. Perhaps his design was by 
personal interviews to try his powers of persuasion to obtain 
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reappointment from Springett Penn, or some office from 
those who had risen to influence by the accession, less than 
a year before, of King George II., with whom, when Prince 
of Wales, Keith’s intercourse had been friendly. Fearing 
detention by creditors, Sir William kept secret his thought. 
of leaving. He even waited until the ship had started from 
Philadelphia, then followed her to New Castle in a row-boat 
with one friend, William Chancellor, besides the men who 
rowed them, and there went aboard, nobody in that town 
except the minister, Rev. George Ross, being aware of it, 
although the ship remained several days afterwards in the 
river. Sir William left a letter for the other Assemblymen 
from Philadelphia County, saying that business of impor- 
tance had suddenly called him to Great Britain, whereby he 
could not hope any more that year to attend with them upon 
the country’s service. 
He also penned the following farewell address : 


‘To SOME OF MY WELL RESPECTED FRIENDS & ACQUAINTANCE 

AT PHILADELPHIA. 

“Now that I am got so far on my voyage towards Great 
Brittain It will be a great part of my entertainment till I 
see you again, to contemplate with no small satisfaction on 
ye agreeable hours we have past together. For as our ac- 
quaintance has been of a pretty long standing, and ye con- 
versation generally attended with an open generous freedom 
which is more valued, and better understood in Europe than 
in any = of America, I am confident that the transition, 
which I shall make from yours into some of ye best com- 
pany, that I have formerly known in England, will be both 
natural and easy to me. 

“Those who with an honest & just design shall happen 
to be inquisitive concerning the reasons that induced me to 
undertake this voyage, so suddenly may receive full satis- 
faction from any of you, that were present in company, 
when I had ye pleasure to communicate my Intentions, & 
for such who purely out of malice or ill will, Doe express 
their Desire of being informed about any part of my con- 
duct, you'll be at salen to give them a proper answer. 


“The Public good & general wellfare of this Province, 
which will ever be acknowledged by all honest men con- 
cerned, to be perfectly consistent with both ye Prop™ hon’ 
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& his Interest has been perhaps in ye understanding of some 
few, too much my case & in that Respect I am sensible that 
I stand charged with having neglected not only the Interest 
& support of my own family, but also the means, which 
Providence had put into my hands of Discharging the 
obligations which I owed to others. 

“ But when men of virtue, & without Prejudice come to 
apply this charge unto one who has acted in a publick 
station, by ye immutable Precepts of morality & Honour, 
They will probably think, That any unfortunate event hap- 
pening to a Person so circumstanced, is very much to be 
regretted Especially when they have had occasion Farther 
to observe That even his greatest enemies, after many efforts, 
have not injustice Partiality or neglect in ye whole course 
of his Duty. They will doubtless approve of his fidelity 
to ye Publick, alth® it unhappily interfered, with his own 
private Interest & advantage. 

“ As the Events of Things are not in ye hands of man 
we only can judge rightly of other mens dangers, by such 
overt acts as evidently declare the Intention of the mind, so 
when a man has faithfully Discharged a Public trust reposed 
in him & has continually showed a chearful readiness, to 
answer every just demand, that could be made upon him, ac- 
cording to his abilities at the time & has likewise applied 
himself with great Industry to promote such Improvements 
as were not only consistent with ye Publick good, but seemed 
also to promise very considerable advantages to the pri- 
vate Interest of his own Family, Let the event be what it will, 
we ought in all justice to conclude, that such a mans views 
were honest, & his Intentions well directed, else we shall 
not doe to others as we would wish in ye like Cases that 
they shall doe unto us, which is not only ye first & greatest 
Law of humanity, But ye very Bond of all society, & ye Rule 
of equal justice, between man & man. 

“The Continual & various Distribution of y* Divine 
Providence to mankind in y’ affairs of this Life are evidently, 
beyond y* Reach of our Thoughts, and daily demonstrate y* 
Imperfections, of humane judgement when it is not guarded 
by an entire submission unto, & dependance upon y°® will 
of God, which not only prevents indecent complaints of y* 
many unforeseen accidents & misfortunes, that often befall 
ourselves but also y*® too frequent Presumption of judging 
& determining the course of Providence with Respect to 
others. 

“These & y* like considerations arising now from ex- 
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rience, Doe perfectly confirm to me, the opinion which I 
ad conceived from my youth, viz: That a great submission 
unto & content with y* Lot that befalls us, is y* only true © 
happiness attainable in this Life. For such is y* composi- 
tion, we are made of, that this calm Disposition of y* Soul, 
checks all inordinate Grief, or concern, & at y* same time 
gives an agreeable & full Relish to every enjoyment & 
a, whereas without this one Ingredient, Honours, 
‘iches, Youth, Beauty, & every other accession of happi- 
ness, which y* most fluent Imagination can suggest, Doe 
in reality become so many plagues to Torment us with 
endless desires accompanied by y* ungovernable Passions of 
Pride, Envy, Fear, Jealousy, and Revenge, which I hope 
will ever Remain as great strangers amongst you, as I have 

found in you hitherto. ; 

“T am sensible that you have always taken, but a very 
small share & concern in y® little Politicks of y* place 
where you live. But as it is scarce practicable and by no 
means commendable, for a man of substance, & Business to 
be negligent, or altogether indifferent, about such things, as 
appear to be essential to the wellfare of that community of 
which they are members, & least according to custom, I may 
perhaps in my absence be unjustly charged, with more of y*® 
sort, than is consistent with either my Taiinations or Prac- 
tice, I shall in very few words give you my opinion even on 
that subject. 

“Tf y° House of Representatives be rightly informed by 
y* merchants and other men of business, concerning y* In- 
terest or Decay of any material Branches of trade as y® 
members of that House are most certainly y* proper judges 
of Peoples necessities They will doubtless prepare & apply 
suitable Remedie for all Publick wants and Grievances, and 
they being so often assured of y® Governers Ready Inclina- 
tions to concurr with them in every thing which they shall 
judge Requisite for y* wellfare of y* Province, It can’t with 
sense or Decency be supposed, that his Honour will ever 
Hearken unto counsels, which may possibly create a differ- 
ence in sentiments between him & the Representatives of 
ye people, with Relation to Publick affairs. 

aa | eae now with a firm Resolution, if it Please God, 


to return very speedily, and I leave all y* Remains of my 
family behind, as so many Pledges of my sincere affection, 
& Love to this country, and that all men of Probity of what- 
soever Degree or Profession may be encouraged to promote 
Trade, & Business amongst you, That justice in all its 
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Branches may be equally & impartially administred and that 
Peace, Plenty & good neighbourhood may ever abound in 
Pensilvania Is the sincere, & shall be the constant wish of 

“Your affectionate friend & obliged humble servant 

Wituiam Kerra. 
“Capes of Delaware from on board 
yr ship Molly Cap* Huson 
arch the 22* 1727/8” 

In England he attempted to communicate with the widow 
Penn, and her children, and in a letter of November 18, 
1728, he acknowledges to Thomas Penn: 

“The overcoming Evil with good, ’s a rare but com- 
mendible disposition, especially in young People, since it 
may be truly said to be the perfection of all Moral virtue, 
and I think your self and Brothers may very well claim 
a Title to it by Inheritance. I observe with great Thank- 
fullness, your Condescension to forgive the Interest due on 
that money which I borrow’d from Mess" Gouldney & Gee, 
out of regard to my present Circumstances.” 

In November, 1728, he presented to the King “ A Short 
Discourse on the Present State of the Colonies in America 
with Respect to the Interest of Great Britain,” which was 
referred to the Commissioners of Trade, urging the policy 
of fostering those industries, and those only, which did not 
conflict with the industries of the mother-country, and 
representing that if properly encouraged the colonies could 
furnish Britain with as much as she could demand of mast- 
ing for the navy, all sorts of timber, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 
oil, rosin, copper-ore, pig and bar-iron, by means whereof 
Britain could reduce the balance of trade with Russia and 
the Baltic. He proposed such regulations upon the planta- 
tion trade that all products of the colonies for which the 
manufacture and trade of Britain had a constant demand 
should be transported thither before any other market, 
that woollen goods for the colonies should come from 
Britain only, and linens from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Among certain changes which he thought advantageous in 
the government of the colonies was to send judges from 
England to make circuits by turns throughout North 
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America. As the object of this would be to provide 
learned lawyers, his motive in suggesting it could scarcely 
have been his own appointment. He may have aimed at 
the Secretaryship of State for the colonies, the establish- 
ment of which office he also suggested. We do not know 
that he obtained even a clerkship. On April 23, 1731, 
describing himself as in the Parish of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, he conveyed his messuage and nine hundred and 
thirty-four acres ten perches in Horsham, Pennsylvania, 
unto his eldest surviving son, Alexander Henry Keith, and 
others, in trust for Sir William’s wife, Dame Ann, with 
power to sell, and pay her the proceeds. They soon sold 
one hundred acres to Shoemaker. 

Sir William joined a company which applied about this 
time for a grant of the land west of Pennsylvania. 

The Genileman’s Magazine for June, 1732, said that he 
had been chosen a member of Parliament for Aberdeen- 
shire in place of Sir Archibald Grant, expelled. This was 
corrected in the next number, to the effect that Sir Arthur 
Forbes had been chosen, and Cobbett’s “ Parliamentary 
History,” saying nothing about Sir William, mentions Sir 
Arthur as the new member. Probably Sir William had 
been a candidate, and at first was supposed to have been 


. elected: it is not impossible that he really was elected, and 


that his rival got the certificate. 
The “ Historical Review” before quoted, says,— 


“There is no man long or much conversant in this over- 
grown city who hath not often found himself in company 
with the shades of departed Governors, doom’d to wander 
out the residue of their lives, full of the agonizing remem- 
brance of their passed eminence, and the severe sensation 
of present neglect. Sir William Keith, upon his return 
was added to this unfortunate list; concerning whom the 
least that can be said is that either none but men of fortune 
should be appointed to serve in such dignified offices ; or, 
otherwise, that for the honour of Government itself such 
as are recalled without any notorious imputation on their 
conduct, should be preserved from that wretchedness and 
contempt which they have been but too frequently per- 
mitted to fall into, for want even of a proper subsistence.” 
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He became a prisoner for debt, as the record shows: 


“Sir William Keith Barronett on the Eighteenth day of 
January 1734 Surrendred himself to his Majestys Prison of 
the Fleet before Alexander Denton Esquire one of the Jus- 
tices &ct. In discharge of his Bail at the Suit of John 
Mackubin for Twenty four pounds upon Promise By Oath 
14/. 14s. And also in discharge of his Bail at the Suit of 
Benjamin Hodson John Hodson & Edward Maling Execu- 
tors of Robert Hodson deceased for forty pounds upon 
Promise And also in discharge of his Bail at the Suit of 
John Norman for forty pounds Case By Oath 30/. And 
on 30 January. 1734 he was charged with a Writt of Habeas 
Corpus retonable before the Justices at Westmr. on the 
Morrow of the Purification to satisfie John Norman forty 
one pounds Damages adjudged &ct. whereof the said Sr. 
Wm. Keith is Convicted &ct. Heber. Cooke. And with 
another Habeas Corpus retornable as above to satisfie Ben- 
jamin Hodson John Hodson & Edward Maling Extors. of 
Robert Hodson deced. thirty Two pounds Damages ct. 
whereof the said Sr. Wm. is convicted &ct. Heber. Cooke. 
And on the 11 Febry. 1734 he was charged with another 
Writt of Habeas Corpus returnable before the Justices at 
Westmr. on Wednesday next after the Octave of the Purifi- 
cation to satisfie John Macubin Twenty seven pounds ten 
shillings Damages &ct. Whereof he is Convicted &ct. 
Risson. Cooke.” 


He was less than a year in confinement. On the margin 
of the Macubin matter is marked “ 30 Decr. 1735 Disch. by 
Pits. Discharge ;” on the margin of the others, “ Discharged 
by the Lords Act,”—viz., the statute authorizing the dis- 
charge of those in prison for less than one hundred pounds 
who were willing to deliver up their effects. He designed 
writing a history of all the British Plantations in America, 
but accomplished only that of Virginia, which was published 
in London in 1738. 

Chief Justice Marshall’s “ Life of Washington”’ attributes 
to Sir William Keith the conception of the project of taxing 
America by Act of Parliament. It was suggested by him 
some time before the Spanish War, as the means of pro- 
viding for the common defence of the colonies, and as such 
it was urged by a company having interests there, or a 
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“Club of American Merchants,” of which he was a member, 
probably the Ohio Company. The proposition, as embodied 
in the two papers on the subject, emanating from this source, 
and supposed to have been written by him, was to raise and 
maintain a military force for the protection of the British col- 
onies, and to establish a general council of their Governors 
to assist the commander-in-chief, and to defray the expense 
by stamp duties similar to those in England, supposed to be 
the easiest method of taxation. These were to be imposed 
by Parliament because the several Assemblies “ never could 
be brought in voluntarily to raise such a Fund by any gen- 
eral and equally proportioned Tax among themselves.” 
Coxe’s “‘ Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole” (page 753) saying 
that soon after the excise scheme, which failed in 1733, Sir 
William Keith, “who had been deputy-governor of Vir- 
ginia (sic), came over with a plan of an American tax,” then 
relates, on the authority of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, that 
Lord Chesterfield, having asked Walpole what he thought 
of it, Walpole replied, “I have old England set against me, 
and do you think I will have new England likewise?” Yet, 
it is probable that, had the plan then been carried into ex- 
ecution, with as popular an official as Sir William for stamp- 
master, which he may have hoped to be, it would not have 
had the same consequences as a quarter of a century later, 
when the colonies had become more powerful and more 
warlike, and the proceeds of the tax were to go into the 
British treasury. Years after the death of the subject of this 
sketch some of his ideas were acted upon by the British gov- 
ernment, and the two papers were reprinted for its vindica- 
tion as the sentiments “‘ of the greatest friends to America.” 
In letters to John Adams, written in 1813, Thomas Mc- 
Kean says, “‘ The Congress at Albany in 1754... was.. 

in reality to propose the least offensive plan for raising 0 a 
revenue in America. In 1739, Sir William Keith, a Scotch 
gentleman, who had been a lieutenant-governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, proposed such an assembly to the ministry. He also 
proposed the extension of the British stamp-duties to the 
colonies. He was then, I believe, in the Fleet prison. The 
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hints he gave were embraced, the first in 1754, the second 
in 1764.” (Works of John Adams, vol. x. p. 73, edit. 1856.) 
“The anecdote of Sir William Keith’s proposal to the British 
ministry is to be found in the latter end of the 1st volume of 
American Tracts, printed by J. Almon, in London, 1767. It 
had been published in London in 1739, and is titled ‘ A pro- 
posal for establishing by act of parliament the duties upon 
stamped paper and parchment in all the British colonies.’ 
Part of the anecdote I had by tradition, and in a novel, 
‘Peregrine Pickle.’” (Ibid., p. 80.) 

Keith published in London in 1740 “A Collection of 
Papers and other Tracts, written occasionally on Various 
Subjects. To which is prefixed, By way of Preface, an 
Essay on the Nature of a Publick Spirit.” It is dedicated 
to the Duke of Montagu. It reached a second edition in 
1749. In the dedication, the author says the papers were 
written at different times and by starts, purely for amuse- 
ment, “‘ to pass away the hours that a tedious attendance on 
the fair but empty promises of great men in Power had 
rendered tiresome to the mind.” The Collection includes, 
however, his report to the Board of Trade in February, 
1718-19, concerning the French settlements and his discourse 
presented to the King in 1728. The other pieces, besides 
the essay on Publick Spirit, are “The Citizen,” “ A Dis- 
sertation on the Liberty of the Subject in Great Britain,” 
“ An Essay on the Education of a Young British Nobleman 
after he has left the Schools,” “‘ Observations on the Office 
of an Ambassador,” “ A Discourse on the Medium of Com- 
merce,” “Some useful Observations on the Consequences 
of the present War with Spain.” These are worthy of at- 
tention for their presentation of British interests and their 
philanthropic philosophy, although a critic of style would 
not call the author more than Franklin calls him,—viz., “a 
pretty good writer.” In the article on the war with Spain, 
Sir William urges an expedition for the conquest of Cuba. 
In the “ Citizen,” purporting to be the debates of a society 
of London merchants, he sets forth views on current events, 
gives advice for married life, and moralizes upon the vanity 
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of learning and science when not pursued for practical use- 
fulness. He doubts if mankind is much indebted to those 
who can boast of great reputation in divinity, mathematics, 
physic, law, natural philosophy, or antiquities, and points 
out that attainments in certain studies have served chiefly 
to enable designing men to impose upon their fellows. Of 
the chronologists, medalists, etc..—the pioneers of historical 
criticism,—he says that some of them “act the Part of 
Executioners, and Manglers of ancient History, by intro- 
ducing their conjectural Criticisms, in Contradiction to the 
most material Facts, and the best vouched Relations of 
Things.” He sees with regret the abolition of distinction 
in dress between the different ranks of society, attributes 
it to a “sordid itch” in persons of quality to follow low 
pleasures, and warns them that “ when Irreligion is become 
a fashionable Sort of Wit in all Companies, and the open, 
bare-faced Practice of Immorality, a polite Taste with the 
Men of Rank, it is unavoidable but that the same Ideas and 
Relish of Life will be gradually diffused among the Com- 
mons, and consequently tend to a lawless and universal 
Contempt of the Civil Power.” In The Education of a 
Nobleman, he laments that there are men in learned so- 
cieties who “have a higher Ambition to correct and ex- 
plain an obscure, or perhaps an obscene Passage in Plautus 
or Terence, than to eradicate a vice out of human Society.” 

On July 31, 1740, Lady Ann, wife of Sir William, died; 
her remains were interred in the yard of Christ Church, 
Second Street, Philadelphia. It is not known that she ever 
saw him after his leaving the colony. Watson, who calls 
her Sir William’s “ widow,” says that “ unnoticed and al- 
most forgotten” she lived and died in a small wooden house, 
Third Street above Market, where, “much pinched for sub- 
sistence, she eked out her existence with an old female; and 
declining all intercourse with society, or with her neigh- 
bours.” The deed of August 16, 1737, for the balance of 
the estate at Horsham recites that she had been obliged for 
her support to contract large debts, for the payment of which 
and her future support the Trustees, at her request, had sold 
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the eight hundred and thirty-four acres at public sale for 
seven hundred and fifty pounds Pennsylvania money. In 
December following the purchaser reconveyed to her son- 
in-law, Dr. Greeme, who, we believe, notwithstanding the 
language of Watson, never allowed Lady Ann to starve. 

On October 5, 1741, died without issue Sir William’s 
heir-apparent, Alexander Henry Keith, Esquire, some years 
Collector of the Customs at New Castle on the Delaware, 
and whose wife, Thomasine, was a daughter of Anthony 
Palmer of Kensington, the Councillor. So the family ap- 
pears to have been reduced to a son, Robert Keith, who, 
under the patronage of his celebrated kinsman General 
James Keith, brother of the last Earl Marischal, became a 
captain in the Russian army, and following that hero into 
the army of Frederick the Great about the beginning of 
1748, was soon made a lieutenant-colonel and one of the 
King’s aides-de-camp. 

The records of the Fleet Prison preserved in the Public 
Records Office in London do not enable us to say whether 
Sir William was again in confinement, as the commitment 
book for 1749 is missing. At any rate, he died in the Old 
Bailey, which part of London was a liberty of the Fleet, but 
where he may have resided because it afforded cheap lodg- 
ing. He died November 18, 1749, in the seventieth year of 
his age. Some notices incorrectly call him ten years older. 
Letters of administration upon his estate were granted by 
the Register of Wills of New Castle County on the Delaware 
to Gideon Griffith, who was sheriff of the county. 

The baronetcy has remained dormant. Robert Keith, on 
December 11, 1750, married, in Berlin, Margaret Albertina 
Conradina von Suchin, daughter of one of the King’s Coun- 
cillors, but subsequently became colonel in the Danish army, 
in which he rose to the rank of major-general, and was at 
one time commandant at Hamburg. He had two sons, 
Frederick William, born in 1751, and Robert George, born in 
1752, the former being a lieutenant in his Danish Majesty’s 
guards at the time that the account in Douglas’s “ Baronage” 
was written. Nothing later is known to us of the family. 

VoL. x1.—3 
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NARRATIVE OF JOHN HECKEWELDER’S JOURNEY 
TO THE WABASH IN‘ 1792. 


(Continued from Vol. XI. page 475.) 


On the morning of the 26" of June, Gen. Putnam and I 
at last proceeded on our journey down the Ohio. In our 
vessel manned by nine men, there were several gentlemen, 
passengers to Gallipolis. We landed at Belleprée, visited 
friends and saw the beautiful new settlement. This colony 
consists, as was mentioned before, of three stations or forti- 
fications, about a mile and a half distant from each other, 
situated on a bluff of the Ohio about sixty feet high. The 
upper one named Stone’s Station’ lies directly above the 
Little Kanawa River, where there is also a small settle- 
ment of Virginians. Here there is a beautiful island, four 
miles long.? The soil in this neighborhood is remarkably 
fertile, and inhabitants as well as cattle show plainly that 
they are living in a goodly land. We spent the night with 
Major [Nathan] Goodale at the lower station. Soon after 
we had started on the morning of the 27" and had passed by 
one of the dwellings destroyed by the Indians, we saw two 
hostile Indians. "When they discovered us, they attempted 
to conceal themselves among the high weeds. At noon we 
rode by many neglected farms. In the evening at 9 o’clock 
we reached the Great Kanawa, formerly called New River. 
This is the spot where in 1774, Col. Lewis had a severe en- 
gagement with the Shawanese in which the latter were 
totally defeated. The Virginian government gave Col. 
Lewis, as acknowledgment of his services, a grant of 9000 
acres of land on which he has for seven years been laying 
out a town, now consisting of 30 houses, named Point Pleas- 


' [It was situated on the Ohio, two miles above Farmer’s Castle. ] 
* [Blennerhasset’s Island. | 
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ant. It is very beautifully situated on a high bank. The 
Kanawa, about as broad as the Lehigh at Bethlehem, flows 
past the lower part of the town, and then empties into the 
Ohio. Fifteen miles above this river, there is a spring which 
burns as soon as it comes in contact with fire. It was dis- 
covered by a Virginian hunter, who spent the night near it. 
At night he went with a lighted torch to get a drink, a spark 
from the brand fell into the water which immediately rose 
up in flames and frightened the hunter so dreadfully, that he 
left in haste. The spring is now visited by many gentlemen 
travelling down the Ohio, and they tell me, that when it has 
been set on fire, it usually burns for about three quarters of 
an hour. It does not however burn down to the ground, 
but only to the surface of the water. A man who had been 
scalped and tomahawked!' by the Indians was found here in 
the water afew days ago. We rode on this same evening to 
the French settlement of Gallipolis situated on the North 
bank of the Ohio between three and four miles from the 
Kanawa. Here we spent the whole of the following day in 
visiting the skilled workmen and the gardens laid out in 
European style. The most interesting shops of the work- 
men were those of the goldsmiths and watchmakers. They 
showed us work on watches, compasses and sun-dials, finer 
than any I had ever beheld. Next in interest were the 
sculptors and stonecutters. The latter had two finished 
mantles, most artistically carved. Gen. Putnam at once 
purchased one of them for 12 Guineas, the other was in- 
tended for a rich Dutch gentleman who has built a two- 
story house here, 50 ft. long. The upper part of a mantle 
was lying there, ordered by a Spanish gentleman in New 
Orleans,? which because of the fine workmanship upon it, 


1T presume that my readers are aware of the fact that, the savages of 
North America carry home as a trophy of war, the front head skin, called 
scalp, of their defeated foes. Tomahawk means in their language an 
axe with which they cut down their foes or prisoners or those who are 
unable to proceed on their homeward march. 

? New Orleans is the capital of the Spanish province of Louisiana sit- 
uated at the mouth of the Mississippi. This river forms the boundary 
line between the Free States and the Spanish province. The Ohio, on 
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was to cost 20 or 22 guineas. The worker in glass, seemed 
to be a born artist. He made us a thermometer, a barome- 
ter, a glass tobacco-pipe, a small bottle (which could con- 
tain about a thimble full) and a most diminutive stopper, 
and a number of works of art besides. He also manufac- 
tured precious medicine, nitric acid, ete. As we were on a 
journey and were in daily need of light and fire, he presented 
us with a glass full of dry stuff, which burns as soon as a 
match is applied. This stuff he told us was manufactured 
from bones. Concerning the fine gardens I must add the 
following, viz: that in them were to be found the most 
beautiful flowers, artichokes, and almond trees, and besides 
many fine vineyards, and some rice fields. At a distance of 
about 100 steps from the Ohio, there is a round hill which 
probably dates its origin, from the former inhabitants of this 
land as also the remarkable fortifications and buildings to be 
found in this country. This hill about 30 ft high, has been 
improved as a beautiful pleasure garden, with a pretty sum- 
mer-house on the top. The town of Gallipolis consists of 
150 dwellings. The inhabitants number between 3 and 400. 
A detachment of from 50 to 60 men of the regular army is 
stationed here for their protection. Besides a few Virginia 
spies or scouts, are kept and paid by the government. The 
militia are also willing to serve for remuneration. The 
Chikemage Creek flows back of the town, and below it 
empties into the Ohio. Fine boats are also manufactured 
in this town ; our vessel is one of them. At noon we dined 
with the most prominent French gentlemen of the place, at 
the house of the judge and doctor, M* Petit. Among the 
officers who were there as guests, there was one, by the 
name of Dimler, who told me, that he was a friend of the 
familyE..... and that to the best of his knowledge, he 
had friends in Bethlehem. 

Early on the morning of the 29" a new bark canoe passed 


whose banks Gallipolis is situated, empties into the Mississippi, and is 
navigated by the inhabitants. There is therefore considerable trade 
carried on with the Spanish inhabitants of Kentucky and several settle- 
ments along the Ohio. 
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along the banks, a sign that Indians must be in the neigh- 
borhood, who had returned from the war beyond the Ohio. 
We started from here at 5 o’clock in the morning, and crossed 
the Gyandotte, a river which empties into the Ohio on the 
Virginia shore. Wild turkeys and deer were seen in great 
numbers on the banks of the Ohio. At half-past five in the 
afternoon, we crossed the Big Sandy, a very beautiful river 
emptying into the Ohio from the South, and forming the 
boundary line between Virginia and Kentucky. Here we 
found frequent traces of buffaloes along the river-bank. 
We left our boat float the whole night on the river, not 
without a guard, however, for now we were obliged to pass 
the most dangerous point, viz., the Sciota. For several 
years many passing Kentucky boats had been attacked and 
seized by the enemy; the Indians having provided them- 
selves with boats in order to make their attack. It is said 
that within two years about 150 people have either lost their 
lives or been led into captivity from this place. We were 
fortunate enough to be enveloped in a dense fog during the 
whole night until 9 o’clock the next morning, so that when 
it had dispersed we found ourselves eight miles below the 
Sciota river. 

The whole stretch of land on both sides of the Ohio, yes- 
terday and to-day, was very pleasing to the eye. There were 
many round hills frequently covered by chestnut trees, and 
as they were now in blossom, they added greatly to the 
beauty of the landscape. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon, we 
discovered a Kentucky boat at a place from which we could 
conclude that it had been taken there by the Indians some 
time ago. Soon after we reached the three Sandy Islands 
(a passage of the Indians to Kentucky) where we met a few 
white scouts, who had gone out to reconnoitre. We arrived 
at Mercer’s station at 4 o’clock (the latest maps call the 
place Massey’s Town) on the north bank of the Ohio, where 
there are about 30 families in a fort. Here there is an 
island in the Ohio, two miles long, almost entirely covered 
with Indian corn. From this point we met Kentuckians 
both on the river and land, who had gone out either to 
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hunt or fish, or for other occupations. When we reached 
Limestone,’ at 6 o’clock in the evening, where we took 
our supper, we observed this class of people and their 
peculiar mode of life, with astonishment. This place is in 
a manner the entrance to Kentucky where most boats (or all 
boats going to the waterfalls of the Ohio) land, unload and 
continue overland on their journey to the more inhabited 
neighborhoods and places, like Washington, Lexington, etc. 
The inhabitants of this town live in idleness and poverty, and 
for support depend upon what they can lay hold of from the 
travellers to whom they occasionally lend assistance when in 
difficulty. I counted 56 large millstones lying around on 
the banks ready to be taken away by the owners. The 
town stands on a bluff 70 feet high on the south side of the 
Ohio. At 9 o’clock in the evening we started, and left the 
boat glide down with the current; a slight contrary wind 
blowing, and the current not being strong, we only made 12 
miles through the night, to a station in Kentucky, where we 
breakfasted. The whole region, from Limestone down for 
twenty miles, is inhabited on the south side by Kentuckians. 
At 8 o’clock we arrived at the Ten-Mile Reach, so called, 
because the Ohio flows a straight distance of ten miles, with 
flat low banks on both sides, and it would appear, as if this 
were its mouth. In the evening at 5 we passed the town of 
Columbia, and took up our quarters with Major [Benjamin] 
Stites. This man who is from Jersey has purchased a tract 
of 20,000 acres from Judge Symmes? and has laid out a town 
upon it. The lots which are a half acre in size are sold at 7 
sh. 6 d., and those situated outside of the town, belonging to 
it, 5 acres in size, amount toas much. The town is situated 
on the Little Miami and Ohio. On the former there is a 
ship-mill. There are many well built houses, and the town 
is finely situated. The present number of inhabitants ex- 
ceeds 1100. They are provided with two Baptist preach- 


[? Maysville.] 
[?John Cleves Symmes, who, in 1788, was appointed judge for the 
North West Territory. ] ; 
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ers,’ Smith and Clark. Judge Goforth whom we visited, 
also resides here. The only disadvantage of this place is, 
that part of the land is inundated by high water. Walnut 
and Locust trees cover a great portion of it. Two military 
posts have been erected several miles behind the town as 
protection to the neighborhood. 

On the 2¢ of July, after breakfast, we left Columbia and 
reached the town of Cincinnati at 9 o’clock. Fort Wash- 
ington is situated there, and Gen. Putnam was greeted upon 
his arrival by a salute of 9 cannon shots. Lodgings were 
assigned to me with Gen. Putnam in Fort Washington, but I 
declined and went to a landlord in the town, by the name of 
Martin, formerly from Sussex County, New Jersey. After 
having rested a little Gen. Putnam and I visited the 56 
Indian women and children, prisoners in the stockade from 
the Eel River? and Wawiachtenos Nations, brought captive 
a year ago by Gen. [Charles] Scott and [James] Wilkinson 
from Kentucky. Putnam told them that they would soon 
be released, and that in a few days he would rejoice their 
hearts, whereupon they expressed themselves very grate- 
fully. About 1 o’clock in the afternoon, Gen. Wilkin- 
son, the Commandant, arrived here; a week ago he had 
visited the forts as far as Jefferson,*® with a company of 
Kentucky militia. He brought the sad intelligence that 
about 100 warriors, on the day before his arrival, had sur- 


1The doctrines of this religious party, so numerous in the American 
Free States, are contained in the 5th Vol. page 258 etc. of this selection. 

? The Eel river flows in an unexplored region of the Western Terri- 
tory, 41° North Latitude. It, with other tributaries forms the Wabash. 
During the late war this part of the country became better known by 
scouting parties, who coming from Kentucky, destroyed the dwellings 
of the Indians. 

5 Jefferson is the present name for the most northern Fort in the 
northwestern territory of the Free States. It is situated on the west 
bank of the Miami. A line of forts extend from Fort Washington on 
the Ohio to Jefferson in order to protect the new settlers of this fruitful 
land against the savages. The situation of these forts is clearly given, 
on the map of the Western territory of North America which Imlay has 
added to his description of this region of country. This map also shows 
plainly Mr. Heckewelder’s travelling route. 
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prised a guard of 14 men, placed there to watch a band 
of workmen. The Indians had either killed them all, or 
taken them captive. If we consider that this unfortunate 
day was the one appointed by Gen. Putnam for his negoti- 
ations with the hostile Indians in Fort Jefferson, and that 
our messages had been delivered promptly and in good 
time, one can easily conclude, that this expedition had 
been directed against us, and that their intention was to 
give us an answer, by aiming a tomahawk at our heads. 
General Putnam’s instructions were to travel on direct to 
Fort Jefferson, and tarry there until the return of the mes- 
sengers of peace, in order to receive their answer and 
await the Mohican Indian, Capt. Hendricks. He con- 
cluded however to depart from these instructions, and 
remain until he could learn how the messengers of peace 
had fared. 

On the 3* Messrs. Vanderburgh, Vigo and Beard arrived 
here from Post-Vincennes. Five men and one woman 
came with them, from the Wawiachtenos Nation accom- 
panied by a guard and their errand was, to seek and help 
to take away their captive friends. This fact was made 
known to the prisoners before night, the guard within the 
stockade was called away, and the gate opened, but for the 
safety of the prisoners, a guard was placed outside of it. It 
was touching to witness the loud outbursts of weeping 
when relatives met. The gentlemen from Vincennes men- 
tioned above, brought the tidings that the Indians from 
their neighborhood had declared that the three messengers 
of peace, Trueman, Freeman and Hardin’ had been mur- 
dered by hostile Indians, and that their papers and belts? 


1 [They were released from captivity after the defeat of the Indians by 
General Wayne at Fallen Timbers. ] 

? Upon the occasion of an agreement or treaty of peace it was custom- 
ary for the messengers of peace, to begin their proposals by the presen- 
tation of several belts of Wampum. This Wampum is a girdle consist- 
ing of different strings upon which bright shells have been strung. It 
is composed of four, six or more strands of this kind, is three or four 
fingers wide, and several feet long. Important treaties are ratified by the 
presentation of this belt, as well among Europeans as among Indians. 
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had been seen in the villages of the savages. On July 
4%, the anniversary of the independence of the United 
States, 15 cannon shots were fired in the morning at six 
o’clock, and again at noon, while the assembled officers 
were dining; and in the evening as a close of the day. All 
salutes were fired from a six pounder. Judge Symmes had 
come to attend this festival from North Bend, 15 miles 
down the Ohio, where he owns an estate. 

I spent my time on the 5" and 6" taking walks and view- 
ing the town. The well known Col. Menzies,’ Inspector of 
the troops in the service of the United States, and Lawyer 
Smith, visited me in turns. The town of Cincinnati was 
laid out by Judge Symmes. He was formerly judge in 
New Jersey, and at present fills the same office in the 
Western Territory, northwest of the Ohio river. A few 
years ago he purchased from Congress, the whole tract of 
land, lying between the Big and Little Miami, as far as 
the Ohio river, and about 30 miles north of the two 
named rivers. The ground upon which the town stands, 
is a plain along the Ohio about two miles long, and ex- 
tending northward seven miles along the road. The town 
is in a manner divided into two parts, as one, or a second 
shore of the Ohio is 140 perches from the real banks of 
the Ohio. Each of these banks is 40 ft. high, and on ac- 
count of its situation or straight line, very pleasant to 
the eye. What lies below this second bank, is called the 
lower town; the upper town is however connected with the 
lower one. At present there are 354 surveyed lots pur- 
chased and used for building purposes. Four acres outside 
of the town, belong to every lot within the town. The 
price of the lots was at first from four to eight dollars per 
lot, and twenty dollars an acre for the lots outside of the 
town. The rush is however so great at present, that lots 
are being sold at from $30 to $60 cash, from the second 
purchaser. More than 200 houses have been built, many 
of which are two stories high, well-built and painted red. 
They command a rent of from 50 to 60 dollars per year. 


1 [Menzius. | 
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In the centre of the upper town, there are two large 
squares, the one intended for a Court House, and the other 
for a Church. On the latter a fine Church is being built, 
and under roof. The streets of the town are everywhere four 
perches wide. All the lots which have been surveyed are en- 
closed with good posts and Indian corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
millet, potatoes and turnips are cultivated in them, There 
are eight open roads leading from East to West, and six 
from South to North, pleasant for walking, there being no 
obstacles in the way, on the one road for # of a mile, and on 
the other for} a mile. At the east end of the town, and on 
the second height, lies Fort Washington, built similar to 
Campus Martius in Marietta, the roof and palisades on the 
front are painted red. Near the fort, there are some very 
fine, large gardens, in which vegetables and fine flowers are 
cultivated. Tasty summer-houses have been built in them, 
the most prominent of these belong to Gen. Wilkinson and 
D* [Richard] Allison. Just below Fort Washington there 
are long low buildings forming a square, where the me- 
chanics in the service of the United States army work; it is 
also a storehouse for provisions. The inhabitants of this 
city number more than 900, not counting the garrison and 
its belongings. This does not contain any positive number, 
but at present consists of about 200 men. The city has its 
judges and holds regular courts. The military wish to govern, 
but the city insists upon its rights under the constitution, and 
in consequence frequent quarrels ensue. The city is over- 
run with merchants, and overstocked with goods. More than 
30 magazines or warehouses can be counted, so that one 
injures the price of the other. It is a town teeming with 
idlers, and according to the report of respectable persons, they 
are a people resembling Sodom. Yet they hope that this 
place, as well as the others on the north bank of the Ohio, 
will perhaps in time, or soon, be purged of this wicked 
class, for experience teaches, that as soon as they are made 
subject to the law, they leave for Kentucky which lies just 
across the Ohio, and if they are stopped there, they push 
on to the extreme boundary along the Clinch or Cumber- 
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land river, or even down as far as New Orleans. Here I 
met the wellknown Weisser, who had last year fallen 
among the conscripts: he participated in the expedition of 
Nov. 4" and was wounded there. He was frightened when 
he heard that I was from Bethlehem, and acted as a penitent 
sinner ; said, with many tears, that no sin he had committed, 
lay so heavily upon his conscience and pained him as much, 
as that one, that he had belied, and deceived the congregation 
of God. He remarked at the same time, that from that 
time on he had had no more success in the world, but was 
obliged to support himself in a troublesome way, with much 
uneasiness of heart. I merely said to him: “ He who can 
look into the heart, whom no one can deceive, the same is 
God, a just judge.” He answered: “That I must now 
most powerfully feel.” He spoke to me upon another occa- 
sion again and begged me to take a letter asking for pardon, 
along to Bethlehem, but his behaviour was such, that I 
could not pay any more attention to him. Although, ac- 
cording to the description, this city consists principally of 
bad inhabitants yet a clergyman resides there. The present 
one belongs to the Presbyterian church.’ I was really as- 
tonished to find so many, and partly attentive listeners in the 
Sunday services. What adds to the beauty of the city of 
Cincinnati, and contributes to its advantages, is the fact, that 
just opposite, on the south side of the Ohio, the beautiful 
Licking River (about # as broad as the Lehigh) empties 
into it. A city has also been located and begun there, which 
is called New-Port. From the mouth of this river, which 
flows from a rich inhabited country, a main road leads to 
Lexington, the capital of Kentucky. They expect that in 
future a lively traffic from there to this place, and from here 
down the Mississippi may be carried on. At present two 
ferries are maintained here, one of them belongs to a Ger- 
man by the name of Pickel, a former inhabitant of the neigh- 
borhood of Bethel,? and who, as he says, diligently frequented 
the Brethren’s meetings during the time of Till’s, Reizen- 


1 [ Query, Rev. James Kemper. ] 
?[A Moravian congregation in Lancaster, now Lebanon Co., Pa.] 
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bach’s, Huebner’s and Schlegel’s ministry. This Pickel told 
me, that he, when he moved down here and was with other 
Germans from Monongahela in a boat on their way to New 
Spain, was called a heretic by them, and they sought to take 
his life, but he escaped. From Pastor Man in Harrods- 
burg, Kentucky, 60 miles from here, I received almost 
daily tidings. He is highly spoken of here; he serves two 
congregations, composed chiefly of Germans, and preaches 
both English and German. 

On the 7" at 9 o’clock, A.M. two men, a woman and a 
large boy, who had gone in a canoe to Columbia were at- 
tacked by the Indians about a mile and a half from here. 
One man was killed and scalped, the other shot through 
the shoulder, and the boy was carried away prisoner. The 
woman who from fear, fell into the water was carried down 
some distance by the stream, reached the land safely and 
brought the news here. The militia was immediately called 
to arms to march out, brought in the wounded man, and 
the body of the dead one. They at once cut out the ball 
from the former and the wound was declared not dangerous. 
However the head of the other was dreadfully mangled. 

Sunday the 8" in the morning the resident minister 
preached, and in the afternoon a Baptist clergyman from 
Columbia. The rain which had fallen yesterday and day be- 
fore, caused the Ohio to rise 11 feet on the 9%. The high 
water enabled several heavily laden Kentucky boats from 
Pittsburgh to arrive here. As they passed the Sciota, a 
number of Indians fired into them, they had already entered 
their canoes in order to take possession of their boats, but 
three others some distance behind, well armed, fired off 
their guns. Hereupon the Indians had to give up their in- 
tentions for this time. One of these boats had received 12 
shots, but no one was hurt. 

On the 12" William Wells arrived here from Louisville. 
This Wells was a boy 12 years old who on his way to school, 8 
years ago, was taken prisoner by the Eel River Wawiachtenos 
and afterwards adopted into the family of their Sachem or 
leader, where he learned their language, became a good 
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huntsman and useful man. He also took part in the engage- 
ment of Nov. 4", and gives good, thorough and reliable ac- 
counts of all that has happened there, he has made known 
where the cannons of the Indians lie buried. As his adopted 
father Gawiahaetle (that is Hedgehog) had given him his 
freedom this spring and besides allowed him to go wherever 
he pleased, also to visit his brother in Kentucky; he first 
went to Post-Vincennes where he found an opportunity to 
go to his brother in the neighborhood of Louisville. Gen. 
Putnam being obliged to have an interpreter, and there being 
no one here who could speak with the prisoners, he sent for 
Wells, and took him into the service of the United States. 
Here he found the rest of his adopted relations, his mother 
and sisters; when they met, they shed many tears. 

Early on the 14" a special messenger arrived from Fort 
Jefferson with the news, that two soldiers, one of whom had 
served in Gen. Harmer’s company and the other a prisoner 
captured by the savages on Nov. 4", when a good distance 
from the fort, hoeing corn, agreed to desert and successfully 
carried out their purpose. However the soldiers were taken 
back on the 15" with an escort of light cavalry and were 
afterwards cross-examined by a judge in presence of Gen. 
Putnam and put under oath to speak nothing but the truth. 
They had both been taken prisoner by the Pottowattami 
tribe, and one of them, a German by the name of Schaefer, 
could speak the language quite well. According to their 
reports the Nations wished to hear of no propositions for 
peace until they saw that all forts and settlements on this side 
of the Ohio were abandoned and removed. Besides two 
peace messengers, Trueman and Freeman, had certainly been 
killed for the Indians had shown them their scalps, clothes, 
papers and belts, with the remark: “thus we will in future 
treat all peace messengers and deserters.” Of Colonel Hardin 
they knew nothing further than that they had been told, that 
he and his companions had met with a similar fate. They gave 
further news of all the parties that had started out this sum- 
mer, and said that Simon Girty has been personally present 
at the last attack upon Fort Jefferson, made by more than 
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100 Indians. Altogether the reports were found reliable and 
agreed with what we had already learned. News came to- 
day from Fort Jefferson that a party of Indians had last 
night, which had been particularly dark, driven away all 
the cattle, penned up in the palisades of the fort, and that 
Indians had been seen every day. From Columbia the 
news came to-night that about 30 Indians had been there and 
taken three men captive. A strong company of cavalry 
was sent in pursuit of them, they followed their trail for 40 
miles, but the Indians had entered a swamp and the horses 
could proceed no farther. 

On the 16" in the morning the Wawiachtenos Head-chief 
died suddenly. He was one of those mentioned as having 
lately come from Post Vincennes. At his funeral on the 
17", by order of Gen. Putnam and Wilkinson, every military 
honor was shown him and three salutes fired over his grave. 
The majority of Indians followed his remains, one of them 
carrying a white flag on a long pole, which he afterwards 
planted at the head of the grave. The procession marched 
in the best order, accompanied by the most prominent 
gentlemen of the place. The funeral march was beaten on 
the drum draped in mourning. They granted him a resting 
place in the cemetery believing that this might be of ad- 
vantage to them, among the relatives as well as among the 
Nation in general. Malicious people dug up the body 
again at night, tore down the flag and post, threw them 
into a mud-hole and dragged the body down along the 
street and stood it up there. The generals had the body 
burried again immediately in the morning and a flag 
raised. Governor Winthorp’s secretary issued a proclama- 
tion offering 100 dollars reward for the discovery of the 
perpetrators. On the following night however the flag 
and proclamation were torn down, but the body remained 
unmolested. For a second time a new flag was raised, a 
guard placed near by, and nothing further happened. On 
the 19" the chief of the Indians spoke to Gen. Putnam 
about the release of the prisoners. He wished Putnam 
to accompany them personally to the Wabash and be- 
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lieved that if he did this, he would find an opportunity to 
announce to those Indians the peaceful intentions of the 
United States. He added that if they were obliged to re- 
main here any longer, they would surely all die, and if they 
must die, they preferred to die and be buried in their own 
land. Putnam thereupon answered them that he had post- 
poned their journey for 30 days. On Sunday 22* on the 
parade ground, the verdict was read and executed on a 
soldier, who had attempted a revolt. He was obliged to 
run the gauntlet, have his head shaved, a collar put around 
his neck and in this manner be drummed out of the fort 
and city. He had formerly been tied to the Wheelbarrow 
in Philadelphia. At noon young M* Stites arrived at Co- 
lumbia with the news that Indians had again been seen 
near that city and were followed by the militia. 

On the 24" by invitation of a Kentucky gentleman I 
crossed the Ohio to visit him. Fort Washington and Cin- 
cinnati present a very pleasant view from this side. On 
the 28" Gen. Wilkinson, with an escort of light cavalry 
went to his favorite place, Fort Hamilton. 

On the 29" the Presbyterian minister spoke with earnest- 
ness upon the importance of man’s conversion. He used 
this expression among others: “ that in this matter we could 
not speculate, the choice was free to all, without price and 
merit, to accept grace and thereby to become saved, or re- 
main unsaved, and be eternally lost.” 

On the 4" and 5“ of August the Ohio rose to such an 
extent, that on the latter evening it was 12 ft. high. Mr™ 
Clark, a Baptist clergyman, from Columbia preached twice 
in this church. He described the natural man in his sin and 
nakedness, showed how necessary it is to be converted and 
pointed out the path which he must then follow. He praised 
God’s compassion, and directed all sinners to Jesus the cruci- 
fied one. He also spoke of the fruits of conversion whereby 
a regenerate person could be recognized. He gave an ac- 
count of his own conversion and how he had sought and 
found grace. The clergyman expressed himself very severely 
about those who regard this matter heedlessly or frivolously 
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and depicted to them the fire of hell as very dreadful and hot. 
In regard to the Indian war he said among the rest: “ God 
has placed us here in order to be punished for our sins. 
For this purpose he makes use even of the heathen and as 
long as we do not change our course and become converted, 
this chastisement will continue.” He mentioned Nov. 4" as 
an example and related how already under the old dispensa- 
tion God had made use of the heathen to punish his peculiar 
people when they had fallen into unbelief, disobedience and 
idolatry, ete. He also said “I certainly believe that we too 
are a scourge to the heathen because they do not ask after 
God.” He hoped however that a time might come when all 
the heathen of this country would seek the only true God 
and a crucified Saviour and obey and serve Him. As we 
were coming out of the church, I heard several gentlemen 
saying to each other: “That man ought to have been torn 
down and thrown from the pulpit, he wants to declare every- 
thing to us as sinful, and yet he had Jesus Christ on his lips, 
who was nothing more than a carpenter! Had he spoken 
of God’s omnipotence and perhaps given some good moral 
lessons besides, for example, how men should act towards 
each other, we would have listened to him, and allowed his 
sermon to pass, but his whole subject is nothing, he is only 
a disturber of the peace and a turmoiler etc.” 

On the 6" several people, who wished to go from Colum- 
bia to Dunlaps Station on horseback, were attacked by 
about 15 Indians. One of them was killed and another was 
wounded. 

On the 10" a company of 60 men, under the leadership 
of Captain [William] Peters, who were to act as escort to the 
Indian prisoners on the journey to the Wabash arrived 
here. 

On the 11" four large boats loaded with war supplies 
arrived from Pittsburgh. 

On the 12" I went after preaching to dine at a gentleman’s 
house in Kentucky. 

On the 13 the Indians made attacks at three different 
places. At Fort St. Clair they shot a soldier through the 
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hat. At Dunlaps Station they wounded three men, of 
whom one died. At Fort Hamilton they stole 17 horses, 
but the owners who belong to the Kentucky militia and are 
in the service of the United States, followed them up, 
killed one of them, and brought their horses back again. 

On the 14" Gen. Wilkinson returned from Fort Hamilton, 
where he is having a fine house built and will in future take 
up his residence there. According to all descriptions the 
country is very beautiful and surrounded by large meadows, 
on which 2000 tons of hay were cut this year. The Miami 
that flows by the Fort is said to be full of fish. 

On the 16" all the Indians who had been prisoners here for 
more than a year and who, as the mustering officer informed 
me, had cost the United States $60,000 accompanied by four 
other boats and under an escort of 60 men, besides their in- 
terpreter Wells, started from here for Post Vincennes. 

On the 18" Gen. Putnam and I followed in our barge. 
Capt. Collis and Dt [Samuel] Boyd accompanied us as far 
as Louisville as passengers. The former had gone in 1786 
with brethren from Bethlehem to St. Croix, but has now 
settled in Kentucky, the latter has just come from Gen. 
Hand at Lancaster and has consented to accept an appoint- 
ment in the army. In our company there was also one of 
the before mentioned Vanderburghs from Post Vincennes, 
who wishes again to return with us. Seven miles below 
Cincinnati, we passed a small settlement on the north side 
of the Ohio, called the South Bend, situated on the land 
belonging to Symmes. Eight miles farther on we passed 
North Bend, where there is a small town and larger settle- 
ment, belonging to this gentleman, who resides here. It is 
really surprising to see how the people have settled and culti- 
vated this country, which five years ago was a wilderness. 
There are between 300 and 400 inhabitants in this neighbor- 
hood living partly in the town and partly on the farms. The 
most singular circumstance is, that for two years they have 
been troubled with no Indian raids. Judge Symmes, who 
is looked upon as a father among this people, has by his 
kind treatment of the Indians, who at first came here very 
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frequently, gained their friendship, and this has proved a 
better protection than a regiment of soldiers. Symmes 
gave me an Indian interpretation of the coat of arms of 
the United States, namely the eagle, etc. Three years ago 
a considerable number of Shawanese and Delawares came 
here to trade. The judge took the chiefs to his house, 
entertained them hospitably, and gave them presents. Dur- 
ing their visit many things were discussed, he showed 
them amongst the rest the coat of arms of the United 
States, which he carefully explained. ‘ Well,” said a Sha- 
wanese captain, “let me also give my explanation, perhaps 
it will come nearer to the truth than yours. You tell me 
that every power has its own coat of arms and that this is 
good and useful. You have told me much of the peaceful 
intentions of the United States towards the Indians, and you 
show as a proof this picture. If the United States were 
such lovers of peace as you describe them to be, they would 
have chosen for their coat of arms something more appro- 
priate and expressive of it. For example there are many 
good, innocent birds. There is the dove which would not 
do harm to the smallest creature. But what is the eagle? 
He is the largest of all birds and the enemy of all birds, 
He is proud, because he is conscious of his size and strength. 
On a tree, as well as in flight he shows his pride and looks 
down disparagingly upon all the birds. His head, his eyes, 
his beak and his long brown talons declare his strength and 
hostility. Now this bird, which is terrible enough in itself 
you have depicted as even more dreadful and horrible. You 
have not only put one of the implements of war, a bundle 
of arrows into one of his talons, and rods in the other, but 
have painted him in the most fearful manner, and in a position 
of attack upon his prey. Now tell me, have I not spoken 
the truth?” Symmes had to agree to his explanation, 
however, with the remark, that only enemies of the United 
States were frightened at this position of the eagle. Friends 
on the contrary, could look upon it as a sign of protection 
and this protection all the Indians who were friends of the 
States enjoyed, etc. It is remarkable how at this place, the 
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beautiful Miami river, which six miles below empties into 
the Ohio, after wonderful windings of about 15 miles, at 
last here approaches within ? of a mile of the Ohio. The 
two Walkers, who two years ago murdered the peaceful 
Seneca Indians on the Pint creek, still live here. At 2 
o’clock P.M. we passed through the great Miami, on the 
banks of which were wild turkeys and geese in great num- 
bers. We continued two miles farther to Tanner’s Station 
in Kentucky on the south side of the Ohio, where we 
bought butter and watermelons. We saw deer, bears and 
wild fowls grazing along the shores of the Ohio. During 
the night we left our boat drift with the current. 

On Sunday the 19" at six different times we saw herds 
of buffaloes grazing on the shore. We put Capt. Collin 
ashore, who although he had hit one, was not able to follow 
him any farther, because of the fresh Indian tracks. How- 
ever, as towards evening sixteen buffaloes, and three buffalo 
calves showed themselves, our hunter shot a very fat young 
cow weighing between four and five hundred pounds. Now 
we had a good supply of meat, and could look upon the rest 
of the game with indifferent eyes. During the night we 
again allowed ourselves to float with the current. 

On the 20“ in the early morning, buffaloes and deer were 
visible. Already at 10 o’clock we had reached the Twelve 
Mile island, and afterwards the Six Mile island, all thickly 
overgrown, with the so-called Carolina reed, which covers 
many swamps of this region. Near the latter island the 
Kentucky shore is thickly settled. During the afternoon 
about 3 o’clock we passed Fort Steuben, on the north side 
of the Ohio, where the Indians had already arrived on the 
night before with their guard of 60 men. In honor of the 
general, on our arrival, nine cannonshots were fired and the 
commandant of this fort, Capt. [Thomas] Doyle, showed 
himself very kind towards me. He inquired about his rela- 
tives in Lancaster and Nazareth, namely the H s and 
Jacob Kr ’s family. We all slept under tents, on the 
banks of the Ohio and were surrounded by sentinels. 

On the 21* during the morning, Capt. Peters made the 
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necessary preparations to take our four boats over the falls 
of the Ohio.’ After all our baggage had been conveyed 
across the river and then 1} miles by wagon to the lower fall. 
They now tried to pilot down the two Kentucky boats and the 
two barges. The pilot receives a guinea for each boat. As 
the water was very low and the channel narrow, it was exceed- 
ingly troublesome, and three of our boats ran aground, only 
one reached there to-day. Every effort was made to float 
the grounded boats. However to-day they did not succeed 
and the poor people who were on board, had to pass the night 
there, wet as they were. The greatest misfortune was, that 
one of these boats, forty feet long and sixteen feet broad, 
which had cost 40 Dollars sank during the night. There 
were two sick Indian women and two soldiers on it, but they 
saved themselves on the roof of the boat. The commandant 
of this place an honest good man, was busy already before 
daybreak, helping the sufferers. Hesenta number of strong 
soldiers with a quantity of ropes to them, which at last 
towards noon accomplished their purpose and the two barges 
were safely brought below the falls. The four persons on 
the stranded boat were also landed with their effects. The 
poor Indians who had to see and experience all the difficulties 
and dangers and were at a place where Kentucky fury raged 
towards them, wept aloud together. As their interpreter 
had gone ashore to visit his brother, I consoled them as best 
I could and towards evening brought them back under cover 
of the cannons at the fort. Here they were out of danger 
and Capt. Doyle took the best care of them, until at last, they 
were taken next day to the headquarters of Gen. Putnam 
on the other side of the Ohio and below the falls, where they 
seemed to be quite contented. The commissary’s three large 
boats loaded with provisions, intended for us and the troops at 
Post Vincennes, passed safely and quite unharmed over the 
waterfalls, so that matters could be arranged and we all had 


1Imlay has given a correct picture of these waterfalls of the Ohio in 
his Topographical Description of the Western Territory, page 51. On 
the same may also be found the city of Louisville, Fort Steuben which 
is called Fenny there, and the city of Clarkville, consisting of a few 
houses. 
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room. There being various matters to be attended to here 
and Putnam’s barge having lost a rudder, we were obliged to 
wait for several days. During this time, with Capt. Doyle and 
Lieut. Clark, I carefully examined the falls from all points. 
The change to this wild stream, appears very surprising, 
after passing through 750 miles of fine quiet water, namely 
from Pittsburgh to this place. The falls are indeed remark- 
able as they have three different channels, each of which 
distinguishes itself. The one channel on the south side, 
consists of many steps of smooth and pointed rocks, the 
middle one shoots down, more like a mill dam, while the 
one on the north side, is a very rapid, tearing stream, full 
of large stones. Troublesome and dangerous as it is, to pass 
over them in low water, when the water is high the passage 
is made very easily, and without the least danger. The falls 
themselves consist of a deposit or bed of smooth rocks, that 
are high and low in spots. In the falls, at low water large and 
dry rocky banks may be seen, upon which everything which 
lodges on them is caught and petrified. Walnuts, hickory- 
nuts, acorns and the shells of the same, branches, deer and 
buffalo horns, roots, fish skeletons, snails etc. are frequently 
seen lying on the flat stones, but if an attempt is made to lift 
them up, they are found to be immovable and petrified. Near 
the falls on both sides of the shore there are beautiful Lom- 
bardy poplars which they here call cottonwood trees. Below 
the falls, in deep water, Jarge quantities of rockfish are 
caught. In the summer the falls feed thousands of wild 
geese, and also the pigs of the inhabitants, which always find 
dead fish and the like there. The surrounding country is 
beautiful and level. Although the shores rise to a height of 
from 60-70 ft they are not precipitous. On the north side, at 
the upper end of the falls is Fort Steuben in which 60 men, 
militia, are quartered. On the same side, at the lower end 
of the falls is Clarkville, a little town on Gen. Clark’s land. 
He received for his former services against the Indians from 
the state of Virginia a tract of 150,000 acres of land. On 
the south side of the Ohio and nearly opposite to the falls, lies 
the city of Louisville on a fine high plateau, which extends 
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many miles into the country, and is very thickly settled. In 
the city there are about 150 houses, all of them, with the 
exception of two, are built of rough wood. The ground on 
which the city stands, belongs to John Campbell, our former 
host in Pittsburgh, who also owns not far from there a fine 
country seat. A French gentleman by the name of Loeke- 
sang lives here, he has a handsome residence, a very fine 
garden, with a nursery of 10,000 young and nearly all grafted 
or inoculated trees. I was invited by this gentleman to 
dinner, he even offered me a room at his house as long as 
I remained, but I could not accept of his invitation. I found 
three former Muskingum merchants, one of whom, Henry 
Reed, lives in very comfortable circumstances, and has 5 stores 
at different places in the country. He wished to insist upon 
my coming to his house, but I remained with my companions, 
all of whom were encamped in tents below the falls. I only 
visited friends and acquaintances asI felt disposed. The city 
of Louisville, with Lexington, is named as the future capital 
of the Kentucky government, and is to be viewed in three 
weeks for that purpose by a commission appointed to do so. 
There are two highways to the rest of the towns in Ken- 
tucky from here. The only disadvantage of this place is, 
that the thick fogs which rise in the autumn from the falls, 
and cover it, produce fever, and this is very much against the 
growth of the place. The raids which the hostile warriors 
made, during our stay here, carrying off negroes and horses, 
caused us much anxiety on account of the safety of our 
Indians. However everything passed off satisfactorily, so 
that on Sunday 26" we could continue our journey. 

We were now 140 souls distributed in four Kentucky boats, 
three barges, and several canoes. The party in our barge 
consisted of M" Henry Vanderburgh, a merchant and the 
judge of Post Vincennes. We had not proceeded a great dis- 
tance when game of various kinds was visible. What strikes 
the traveller most pleasantly here are the majestic Lombardy 
poplars growing on the shores of the Ohio, and under whose 
shadows the buffaloes hide from the summer’s heat. 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTERS OF GEN. JAMES WILKINSON ADDRESSED 
TO DR. JAMES HUTCHINSON, OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


My pear Sir. 

I enclose you my Letter to his Excellency, containing a 
Narrative of certain Interviews between Major Gen! Gates 
and myself. I beg you to copy this letter & Narrative as 
I have not Time to do it, and then close & forward them 
to the General.—I hope this Representation, joined to 
your Inclination to some one, & the Mutual Duty incum- 
bent on Gentlemen, will enable my Friends to silence 
any Efforts which may follow a Publication of this In- 
famous Conduct.—Guard my Honor during my Absence, 
Dear Hutchinson, for I am now sensible I have to deal 
with a Machaivel in Principle & an adept in the science 
of cunning.—My Love to Col. Moylan, and the dear 
Doctors. 

Haste. 
J WILKINSON 

READING, March 28" 1778. 

To Dr James Hutcurnson, 
Moor Hall. 


MANHEIM March 25° 1778. 
Sir. 

I beg leave to inform your Excellency that I find myself 
obliged to decline the seat which the Most Honb. Congress 
voted me in the Board of War, as the sedentary Life which 
attends the Duty would be ruinous to my Health; permit 
me to add, that I could not consistently do Business with 
Major General Gates, after the Uncandid, Artful, Ungener- 
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ous & Unjust Practices he has employed to Dishonour me.— 
I am with Sentiments of Gratitude & respect 
Your Excellency 
Most Obdt & ready Servant 
JAMES WILKINSON 
Honb. 
Henry Laurens Esq* 
PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 
York Town. 


KENTUCKY, 20% June 1785 
My pgarR HovrcHinson. 

. . « On the 12" May, I had the inexpressible pleasure 
to receive your favor of the 1* Jany: believe me, I as sin- 
cerely rejoice at the predominating influence of the demo- 
cratical Interests of Pennsylvania & the United States, as 
I do in the espousal of our immediate cause, & their deter- 
mination to assert & support their Right to the Independent 
Navigation of the Mississippi; for as on the former depends 
the general political happiness of the Union; so is the latter 
our only answer to domestic tranquillity, wealth, weight, & 
Importance—a Free Trade out of the Mississippi, & we are 
a blessed People indeed—it would push Kentucky most 
rapidly to Individual opulence & Public wealth, and would 
in a moment appreciate the Congressional Lands, several 
hundred per c—allowing us to live sumptuously, our products 
are so prodigious, that our exports would exceed our imports 
five fold. But without trade the Territories of Congress 
are valueless, & Kentucky will be subject to domestic dis- 
cord, Individual Poverty & public wretchedness—’tis an 
inestimable prize & we are unanimously ready to wade to it 
thro. Blood, but our spilling all our Blood would be doing 
nothing without marine aid, unless we should make an 
attempt on the mines, several of which as soon as the Mis- 
sissippi is cleared of Spanish Posts, might be possessed with 
great facility. 

I doubt whether the acquisition would not produce more 
evil than Benefit, & do not now indulge the remark, from 
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any Idea or desire even to see the measure carried into ex- 
ecution, tho. I have no doubt it will sooner or later be the 
case. The People of Kentucky alone, unaided by Congress 
in any particular whatever, could dislodge every Garrison 
the Spaniards have on or in the neighborhood of the Missis- 
sippi before this day 12 months, with ease & certainty—but 
as I observed before this would be doing nothing, for a 
frigate, could as effectually cut off our Trade, as 50,000 
Men at N. Orleans—i.e. presuming we can obtain no marine 
aid—and in this view I can but lament the acrimonious 
spirit which seems to be kept up by the People of the 
United States, & Britain—Surely ’tis hard policy & must 
tend to the Injury of both—but I suppose this disposition 
springs in the latter Case, from the enamoured Heart, of 
the vilest & weakest Prince that ever bore 2 Sceptre, and 
that our People recriminate.— 

As the inclosed Letters are for your perusal and disposal, 
I will not repeat any matter they contain. You oblige me 
greatly by your profters of service, & speak with the par- 
tiality of a Friend, when you mention the practicability of 
my obtaining an appointment under Congress, for the dis- 
posal of their Land—You ask me what I would prefer? 
*Tis impossible for me to answer you, without knowing what 
is to be given away; I will therefore only observe that the 
Office which promises most to my dear Posterity, will be 
most acceptable to me, but every Congressional distinction 
however insignificant or profitless, is desirable, as tending 
to increase my local Credit & Consequence, which vanity 
apart are not inconsiderable in Kentucky—I feel without 
that I am as well qualified, for any Business which can re- 
late to this Country, as my neighbours.—The Commission 
for establishing the boundary line of the United States, 
must be dignified & important.—I a few days since ree’d. a 
Letter from Governor Paca of Maryland & the report of a 
Committee of Congress, (I apprehend because altho it was 
stiled an Ordinance, the blank were not filled up) respecting 
the disposal of their Territory—they aim at extreme equity 
in this arrangement, & pay due regard to the Interest of 
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their Constituents, and therefore if my prayers would pre- 
vail the plann should succeed—but believe me my Friend, 
it will not do—besides having destroyed every ground of 
speculation, which will be found indispensably necessary, to 
give energy & dispatch to their sales—the reservations are 
so extensive & general, that no man, can possess himself of a 
considerable Body of Land connected. The usual around [?] 
Salt Springs &c, &c, puts it into the power of Congress to 
say when & how these Natural advantages are to be em- 
ployed, which is a disguisting restraint—however were it 
not for the reservations, the plann, would be the most un- 
wise which could have been adopted; The remarks of the 
Surveyors are to ascertain to the Purchasers, the quality of 
each, it follows that the Good Land would be immediately 
sold (if uncramped by the reservations) & the bad would be 
left on the Hands of Congress a worthless incumbrance, 
and I informed you from certain knowledge, that (ex- 
clusive of the Virginia Military Grant) from the Pennsyl- 
vania line to the big Miami, the proportion of the latter to 
the former is as 2 to 3—a Lottery in my opinion after the 
Surveys were compleated would be preferable to a vendue, 
for by opening a field for Enterprize, or speculation, we 
should carry off the bad with the good, & prov’d* the price 
was fixed, the execution would be attended with no diffi- 
culty or additional expense—and here the needy man would 
have as good a chance as the opulent Monopolizer in pro- 
portion to his property.—But I am convinced, the best 
plann for expediting the sale of this Territory, would be to 
open the office in the usual way, hold the Warrants at one 
Dollar (Certificates) pr Acre, and keep the quantity Issued 
a profound Secret until the Sales were compleated,—this 
Scheme is not so pretty in Theory, or if so republican 
a fare as that which Congress have adopted, but it will be 
found in practice the most effectual & that which will best 
answer our immediate Interests.—I trust I can tell you, 
without subjecting myself to the imputation of a sordid 
biass, that I now have in my Possession better information 
respecting the Country in question, than any Christian in 
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America, it is founded upon the written remarks, location 
& drafts, of several Persons who spent the last year, under 
immenent perils in exploring all that Tract, which is com- 
prehended between the Carrying place at the Heads of the 
Wabash and Miami Rivers, from thence to the beginning, 
or § point of lake Huron, thence down to waters of the 
Strait, to lake St. Clair & Erie to the grand River, from 
thence to the Pennsylvania line on the Ohio, down the 
same to the Illinois Grant and thence a N. E. Course to 
the before mentioned carrying place—and I have in my 
possession, locations on the most valuable points compre- 
hended within this Compass, made by a Circumferenter, 
with proper natural & artificial distinctions, to the amount of 
1,950,000 Acres—These papers are committed to me in 
trust, to do the best with them I can, for the original pro- 
prietors & myself Jointly—if any opening presents you can 
commend me to such Individuals or Companies, as chuse to 
embark in speculations of extent, and I will engage to do 
their Business with perfection & on the most reasonable 
Terms—we can fit them, with soil of every quality, & in 
Tracts of any extent, not exceeding 60,000 Acres, Mill 
Seats, Fisheries, Oar Banks of Several denominations, 
carrying places, and Salt Licks—with Island or penensulas. 
—Holker or John Denlap would be good subjects, if the 
regulations of Congress gave an opening, and I am con- 
vinced in the end they must—however I must assure you, 
that I prefer the grand Interest of my Country so much to 
my own, that if I could influence Congress, they should not 
open their Land Office, except to discharge the Military 
Bounty, before they had opened the Trade of the Country, 
got possession of Detroit & entirely quelled the hostile 
spirit of the Savages—for under these circumstances I am 
persuaded } of the land they now offer at a dollar (in Cer- 
tificates) would bring rapidly a pound pr. Acre—Attend to 
these matters particularly, you are my main reliance, con- 
sider our futures, as inseperable, and be satisfied, if I can 
hold up cleverly for a couple of years, I shall lay the foun- 
dation of opulence for Posterity, and if you can do any- 
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thing with the Land Suit by McCully, I shall have no cause 
for apprehension.—I now inclose you a deed & warantie, 
for . . . acres Land in two Surveys, which you will sell if 
practicable agreeable to the Proprietors to me, a copy of 
which is inclosed—You may exchange them for goods, 
agreeably to the Invoice forwarded you by Gordon on 
McCully, with cash sufficient to transport the Articles 
hither, provided you can fall in with a confidential Hand 
to conduct them on the Journey—remembering to increase 
the proportion of Rolls, Ognabrings, Coarse Linnens & 
Woollens.—but if you can sell for cash do it & reserve it in 
your Hands subject to my draft—The Land is out of dis- 
pute, is of pretty good quality, and the proprietors are men of 
responsibility—however, ’tis not of that kind which I would 
wish a friend to buy—You will be allowed the highest Com- 
mission that ever was given for doing Business, & if you 
could make more extensive sales, I could send you immedi- 
ately several hundred thousand acres 

I was so much indisposed that I could not attend the late 
Convention, however a separation was unanimously agreed 
to, & a petition to the Legislature on the Subject was drawn 
& adopted—But in order to use and avail themselves of 
every caution, they recommended a selection of members 
in July, to form a convention, in August, with powers to 
alter all previous measures, but whose acts are to be final 
& conclusive. I shall certainly attend on this occasion, as 
in confidence I can assure you, the occasion was in a great 
degree intended for the purpose—we shall meet with no 
objections I apprehend to a Separation, & shall in all prob- 
ability form one Constitution during December and January 
—and as on this important point depends not only our own 
immediate happiness & prosperity, but the fate & Fortunes 
of unborn generations, I must intreat you to give me your 
own, & to promise for me from the most able of your Ac- 
quaintance, your & their Ideas of that System of Govern- 
ment, which is best adopted to the genius of our Country 
& the Times. Hurry & theoretical notions had too much 
influence, in the formation of the Constitution of the re- 
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spective States—The Errors which have sprung from these 
Causes, [ ] & practical effects, may enable us to avoid 
—give me all the reasoning you can collect in favor of a 
single & against a double Branch of Government, et vice 
versa the powers of the executive, qualification of Electors 
& Representatives—donation of office &c, in short a com- 
plete modification of the whole—I am sensible I impose a 
grevious task upon you, but flatter myself you will go 
through it promptly & cheerfully—the happiness of a grow- 
ing great Country is interested & the weight & Importance 
of your friend nearly concerned—Let me hear from you on 
these various subjects as soon as possible, but be sure you 
write by a safe direct opportunity— 

Inclosed are two Surveys, for poor Moylan with a letter 
which you will please seal & deliver taking his receipt for 
the Surveys agreeable to the inclosed form, with two wit- 
nesses, this you will have recorded & forward me by the 
first conveyance. I trust this may serve to satisfy the de- 
mands of some Creditor & tend to the worthy Fellow’s 
relief, for I sincerely regard Him & hope he continues to 
deserve it.— 

I inclose you Copies of three letters one of which I wrote 
Mr. Collins from Fort Pitt, the other from this place; He 
had a right before the receipt of these to be offended, but 
has candor enough I trust before this to do me Justice—of 
the £200 which Shull sent Him by me, i was obliged on his 
own private Acct. to disburse upwards of £60., in equiping 
Mrs T. for the voyage down the River, for which I have 
undeniable vouchers, tho. Hughgo I make no doubt, very 
speciously attempts to prove the Contrary, as he has as- 
serted it in a Letter to myself, but I can bring him to no 
settlement, by Arbitration or any other way—In Confidence 
that Mr Collins has done me Justice on this subject I beg 
you to present my regard to Him, & my best respects to 
his lady. .... 

Thy Affectionate Friend 
J WILKINSON 
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WILDERNEsS 4% May 1786. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

I wrote you by Mr. Coburn in Febry, since which period 
I have not received a scrip of your pen. . . . I wish to 
open my mind to you respecting the policy and politicks of 
this country, but believe me I am afraid, what are you? 
Separatist or anti-Separatist? Asa warm Democrat &a friend 
to equal Liberty I should suspect you to be the former, but 
from your silence on the subject, I have some apprehensions 
that you may be the latter, for it was not usual with you 
to be silent on any subject which met your support or appro- 
bation. 

Independent of these doubts, I realy have not time to 
enter upon the subject—you know that I was originally 
opposed to the measure, but circumstances have occurred to 
alter my opinions, the Conduct of Congress & particularly 
of the State of New York, respecting the navigation of the 
Mississippi, is disgraceful, dishonest and indeed hostile to 
this Western World. Congress by not asserting the right 
of the Union to the navigation of the Mississippi, a right 
derived from Nature & founded on Treaty, betray the trust 
reposed in them. ’*Tis a pity we have so soon lost sight of 
those principles of general Justice & that tenacity of private 
Right, which produced the American Revolution. Should 
our federal Rulers fail in their duty from want of virtue, I 
hope policy will admonish them, that there are certain im- 
mutable Laws, which operating on the minds of Freemen, 
would prompt them to seek for Security to their Interests, 
by every means within their reach. The people here from 
ignorance of the subject, & from that blind obeyance which 
used to Characterize the Colonies, are divided in sentiment 
—but they shall be inform’d or I will wear out all the 
Stirups at every Station—pray watch Congress for me, & 
give me your full & candid opinion of what we have to ex- 
pect from them, with respect to the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, & the reasons on which you formed your opinion. 
. . . & believe me always your unalterable Friend. 

JAMES WILKINSON. 
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KEnTucKY Augt 18" 1786. 
My pear HurtcHinson. 

I have addressed you several short letters lately on sub- 
jects of Business, & I now beg leave to write you on the 
same. I have just brought my Acct. with Wickoff & Clark 
to a close, the am‘ of cargo & expenses £898.17.6. Virginia 
money—4 of which they were bound by solemn obligations 
to pay me by the 1* June last, of which they totaly failed. 
Wickoff is now I expect with you, & Clark gone to N. 
Orleans—the Burden is too much for me to stand under 
unless I derive assistance from you thro’ the aid of the Land 
which you have for sale, & of this I have strong confidence 
as Mr Marshalls writes on the 6" July that he had been 
empowered to draw, & you write me the 6" June—“ I have 
every prospect of disposing of them, (as the patents are 
received) to great advantage, & expect very speedily to part 
with the 20,698 acre patent.” I however obey the Dictates 
of necessity, & draw upon you with Terror, particularly as 
my drafts will be heavy—they will all be at 30 Days Sight, 
& I trust if it is within the reach of your finances, that my 
Bills will be honored. My ruin I fear will follow a dis- 
appointment, I trust in God & in your exertions, that you 
will be able should the land not be sold, to fund upon it. 
The 32,000 Acre Tract is alienated to you & the patent will 
Issue in your name—it is clear of all dispute, & the Tract is 
realy valuable. The 20,000 & odd acres of J. H. Craigs 
which I put you in June, lies near the Big Bone & is really 
worth 4 a Dollar per acre. I did not inclose you the power 
of attorney, promised in my last, but I now have it by me, 
signed, acknowledged, & certified by the Clerk of our Court. 
I will send it in the 1* next month by Mr. Gordon—you 
may therefore sell the Land without hesitation. I look 
forward to Independence & the highest Reputation in this 
Western World. But God knows I toil, I pay dear for it— 
the hazard Iam in drawing on you occasions me sensations, 
which I would not voluntarily encounter for £1000 Guineas. 
I have as yet drawn on you only for £40.0.0.—but in the 
course of this & the next month, I shall I fear be obliged to 
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swell this sum to £400.0.0.—You will observe that I want 
no Goods, unless you can send me a few articles, by Gordon 
of which I shall write you. My Brother in Maryland having 
promised to Import me immediately from Europe any Cargo 
I may want. The one moiety of the product of Fowler & 
Marshalls Land must be reserved subject to my orders, the 
other is Marshalls. I shall by next May have Patents for 
100,000 Acres, which I shall be able to sell at 6d. per Acre, 
tell me what chance they will stand for a market & tell me 
what Mr. Moylan has done with the patent forwarded Him 
for 29,000 & odd Acres. 

Our Convention will send an Agent to Congress in No- 
vember, to sollicit our admission into the confederacy, & to 
Imploy the abelest Council in the State to advocate our 
Cause. I could be this Man, with £1000 for the Trip, if I 
would take it, but I have other Business to attend. The 
Gentleman, will I expect be Col. T Marshall, Mr. Sebastian, 
Mr Brower, or Col. Bullett. I expect Sebastian will be the 
man—whoever he is he will be particularly recommended 
to you. 

I carried my Election 240 ahead & I find by the observa- 
tion of several Bystanders, that I spoke 34 Hours, instead 
of 1} as I think & before mentioned to you. I pleased my- 
self, & what was more consequential, every Body else, ex- 
cept my dead opponents—these I with great facility turned 
into subjects of ridicule & derision. 

I have experienced a great change since I held a seat in 
the Pennsylvania Assembly—lI find myself now, much more 
easy, prompt, & eloquent in a public debate, than I ever was 
in private conversation, under the greatest flow of spirits. 
. . . Believe me very affectionately 

& Sincerely your Friend 
J. WILKINSON. 
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ESSAY OF AN ONONDAGA GRAMMAR, OR A SHORT 
INTRODUCTION TO LEARN THE ONONDAGA AZ. 
MAQUA TONGUE. 


By Rev. DAvID ZEISBERGER. 
CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 
(Continued from Vol, XI. page 453.) 


10.) Of Comparison. 

The Onondaga make use of the usual 3 Degrees, the Posi- 
tive, Comparative and Superlative, but they are all inde- 
clinable. 

a.) The Positive signifies the quality of a Thing simply 
and absolutely; as: 

hétke, high ; ojaneri, good ; Inu, far ; ostwiaha, few. 


b.) The Comparative heightens or lessens that quality and 
is signify’d by the addition 

haga or tschihha. 

Hetkehaga, higher. 

Ojanerechtschibha, better. 

Gofnos, great, big. 

Goanohaga, greater, bigger. 

Inuhaga, not very far. 

Ostwikhaga, fewer. 


ce.) The Superlative heighten or lessen it to a very high or 
low Degree, and is express’d by adding the syllable tschik to 
the positive : 


Hetkechtschik, the highest. 
Essowotschik, the most. 
Ojanerechtschik, the best. 
Ascungtschik. 


Oqueki, has: Oquektshi. 
Some have no superlative but instead of it the adverb 
aquas, very, is used, as : 
Vou. x11.—5 
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Aquas gofno, very great or the greatest. 
Aquas inu, the farthest. 

Aquas hechtége, the lowest. 

Aquas niéhak, the least. 

Aquas jahénisse, the longest. 


d.) Some have no Comparative. 
Jds, long, _superl. idntschik. 


ase, new, asétschik. 
agajung, old, “ agajungtschik. 
oftéa, old, “  oftéentschik. 
gates, thick, “ gatentschik. 


scenoa, slow, “ sceenontschik. 


e.) They often express the Comparative with a positive, 
as: 


Inuhaga, not very far off. 

Inu, far off. 

Inuhaga ganochserfge, to Ganochserage is it not far ? 

Inu Anajota, to Anajot it is far, 1.E. it is farther to Anajot than to Ga- 
nochserage ; or tochsgéhha, near ; Inu, far. 

Tochsgehha Onokaris Inu Zeninge, Onokaris is near Zeninge is far, or 
tt is farther to Zeninge than to Onokaris. 

Tachioni, the Wolf, ostwi, little or small. 

Ochquari, the Bear ; goano, big. 

Hostwi Tachiéni gag6ano Ochquari ; Small is the wolf, big is the Bear, 
or the Bear is bigger than the wolf. 

Positiv. Inuhaga ne Cajugu, it is not far to Cajugu. 

Comp. Inu genechsatage, it is far to Genechsatage. 

Superl. Zoneshio aquas Inu, Zoneshio is the farthest. 


f.) They use often the Positive instead of the Superlative, 
as ° 


Schung, who ; gagé6ano, great ; 1.E. who is the greatest ? 
i gagéano, J great or I am the greatest. 

his sag6ano, thou art the greatest. 

raiiha hagoano, he is the greatest. 

sching éstivi, who is the least ? 

I/gastivi. his sastivi. ranha hostivi. 


Some Adverbs have Degrees too, as: 
hhachsa, directly, immediately. 
Superl. hachsftschik 
néto 
Superl. net6chtschik 
schihoquadi, thither. 
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Comp. schiquadibha, farther thither. 

Igéchtschik, very carly, is only superl. 

Torhengechtschik, tomorrow very early. 

B.) Or Pronouns.—A Pronoun is a Part of speech which 
has respect to and suplies the place of a Noun, as: hato, 
he says, (instead of John says) are Simple or Compound. 

1.) The simple are: 

J, I, his, thou, rattha or hatha, He, aia or gaiiha, She, plur. Ni, we, 
his, ye, honGhha, they, onfbha, they, (femin.) are Substantives. 

2.) Schu, schfine, schun4hote, nahéte 

who, which, whom, which, such &c. 
are adjectives and indeclinable. 

a.) They are Demonstratives, as: 

J, his, nene, (he) tohne, (His,) nenge, (she). 

b.) Relatives 

ne, (who which ;) néne (the same) tohne (these). 

c.) Possessives, 

his, thine; I, mine; hauha, his. 

3.) They are express’d by Integra & inseparables, as: 

I agaowosch6h, my All. 

I agonachrozera, my Hat. 

his sanuchrozera, thine Hat. 


rauha honuchrozera, his Hat. 
ni unquanuchrozera, our. 


The following inseparables express I, you, he, she, we, 
mine, thine, his, our, yours, their, in the Nouns & active 
Verbs, where they are preefixt: 


1™ Pers, 24 Pers. 34 Pers. 


go 8a ha 

ge se ho 

wage wassa waha 

wage wasse waho 

tya wasch tha 

t’ge tessa tho 

wakge tischi go 
tiago 
go | Seminine 
tago 
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unqua s’wa 
tiunqua s’we 
taqua tessa 
tschiaqua _tesse 
twa tess’wa 
tiaqua 
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Plural 


hoti 

hati 
hunti 
hunna 
wahunna 
wahunti 
thoti 
thati 
thunti 


gunti 
tgunti %, -_ 


they are all except: wage, wassa, wasse, waha, waho, Iaqua, 
tschiaqua, wahunna, wahoti, put before the Nouns and all 


before the active Verbs, as: 


ganochsaje, my House. 
sanochsaja, Thy House 

ho or t’honochsaje, his House 
go or tiagonochsaje, her House 


unqua or tiunqua or t’wanochsaje, our 


s’wa or tess’wanochsaje, your 

hotinochsaje, their 

(fem.) guntinochsaje, their House. 

sing: gatakke, JI run 
satakke, Thou “ 
hatakke, he “ 
gotakke, she “ 
T’garachtat, I walk 
tessarachtat, you “ 
t?harachtat, he “ 
t’gorachtat, she “ 


plur: unquatakke, we run. 


s’watakke, ye “ 


huntitakke, they “ 
guntitakke, they run ( fem.) 
twarachtat, we walk 
tess’warachtat, ye “ 
Vhotirachtat, they “ 
t’guntirachtat, they “ (fem.) 


Wageninta, J give plur: unquandnta, we give 


Wassandnta, you “ 
wahandnto, he “ 
jagononta, she “ 


s’wandnta, ye “ 


hatinénta, they “ 
guntinonta, they give ( fem.) 


4.) The Pronouns I, you, he, she, we, ye, they, in the 
passive Verbs are express’d by the following Preeformatives : 


Sing. 
Junki 
Jetsa 


t?huwa or 
Wahuwa 
guwa (fem.) 


Plural. 
tiunqua 
Jets’wa 
t’?huwati or 
wahuwati 
guwati (fem.) 
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Note. It is to be observed by the preeformatives, that g, s, 
h, are properly the distinguishing Letters of the Persons, 
and go is nota tertie feminine. Singul. g & s generally take 
a, except where the Verb has ¢ in the Syllable, where g & s 
shall be prefix’d. h makes often use of the Vowel of the 
Syllable to which it shall be preefixed, yet it joins commonly 
an o particularly when it shall be fix’d before e. 

5.) In the Verbs beginning Wa or with T. the distinguish- 
ing Letters are placed between the first & 2* Syllable of the 
Word, as: Wageris, wasse, or wascheris, T’giatara, T’essia or 
Tshiatara. 

and when Waga, wage, notify the first Person Wassa, wesse, 
signify the 2°. and waha, waho, the third Person, of course. 

In the plural g changes into g therefore is nota prima plur. 
unqua,* instead of wngwa S. nota seconde persone takes w with 
an apostrophe.t A in tertia masc. & g in tertia fem. accept ti, 
therefrom comes hati, hoti &¢ & gunti (in fem) or hunna, wa- 
hunna, wahunti, V hoti, hati, v hunti.t 

ce.) When I, his, rauha, haiiha (fem) aitha, gatiha, Ni, his, 
honuhha (fem) oniha, are used as Interrogatives they receive 
the Syllable ke at the end, as: Ike? Is it1? hiske? is it you? 
hauhake, is it he? item nené, him, the same, nenké ? is it him, 
the same? it. 


d.) Interrogatives are schu? who? Schune? who? schunahote, 
which ? nahote ot, what? Otnahoto ochti, what? ochtinah, what 
is it thou? 


e.) Reciprocals, viz tat is a preefix, as: 


Jonorachqua, fo love. 

untatenorochqua, to love one another. 

f.) Gentils from whence or of what nation, is a compound 
of nahdéte (which) & ojéta (Person) otne sajatéte? of what 
nation or from whence are you? 


* Often tiungua, jaqua, tiaaqua, tschiaqua, twa. 

+ Sometimes S’wa S’we; sometimes Zess’wa. 

¢ The reason will appear from the sound & nature of the Verbs. In 
the passive Verbs the Persons are distinguished by the same Letters, but 
in prima singulari g changes into &. 
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Otne hajatote? from whence is he ? 

Tiorhenska ne hajatote—he is an Englishman. 
Tiochtiagéga ne hajat6te—he is a Frenchman. 
Sgachnechtatichréhne hajatéte—he is a Low Dutchman. 
neejatéte—to be of some Nation. 


Or VERBs. 


1.) A Verb is a part of Speech which signifies to be, to 
do or to suffer. It expresses what is affirm’d or said of 
things, and is the most necessary and essential Part of a 
sentence, without which it cannot subsist. 


2.) The most Verbs have two forms of Voices, the Active 
and Passive; the first expresses what is done by the nomi- 
native and the second what is suffered by it or done unto 
the nominative. The ending of both is alike in this Tongue, 
but the preformatives are changed, as: 

Wagerio, J beat. 

Junkerio, I am beaten. 

Genoréchqua, J love. 

Junkinorochqua, I am loved. 

3.) They are declined by voices Moods, Tenses, numbers 
& Persons. 

The voices active & passive. 

Th Moods the Indicative, affirming or denying positively 
or asking a question, as : 

Assa norochqua, love thou. Ass&to, say thou. 

The Infinite expresses the signification of the Verb in 
general, as : 

Tonorochqua, ¢o love. 

The Zenses are but 3. Present, past, to come. Present, 
gato, I say. past, gatochne, I said. future, ngato, I shall say. 
conjunctive & optative they have not. 


4.) The Numbers are singular and plural—the Persons 3. 
first 2* & 3°. 


5.) The Gender male & female in the 3* Person have 
different preeformatives as well in the singular as plural 
number. 
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6.) A Verb is either simple or compound, as: 
agohni, to make. (simple) 

Jocharachgéni, to make bread. (comp) 

tiohujéni, to make a canoe. 

otschischténi, to make fire. 

tionochs6ni, to make a House. 


It is either transitive as: 
Wagerio, I beat—t’garachtat, I walk. 
Intransitive. 


Waktenha, J staid. 
Watgota, to sit. 


or reciprocal, 
gattatteris, I beat myself. 


Where the active or passive implies a continuative it is 
express’d by the suffix haitie, (this the Participle,) as: 


genoréchqua, J love. 

genorochquahattie, I am loving. 

Wagin, I come. 

Waginhattie, I am coming. 

Wagiséte, I labour, work. 

Wagiotehattie, I continue at work. 
Wagenochwachtani, J am sick. 
Wagenochwachtanihattie, I am continuously sick. 


Untiatddco, to see one another, has the Present and future 
Tense, and is only used in the following cases, as: 


honiawo t’giatadco, he is glad to see me. 
nidwo tia or tessiatadco, I am glad to see you. 
nidwo t’hiatadco, I am glad to see him 

nidwo t’giatadco, I am glad to see her. 


plur. 
nidwo t’watidco, I am glad that we see each other. 
nifwo tess’watadco, J am glad to see you. 
nidwo t’huntiatadco, I am glad to see them. 
nidwo t’guntiatadco, “ - ow 
Future. 
sing. honiawo ’nt’giatadco, he is glad that he shall see me. 
nifwo ’ntschiatédco, J am glad that I shall see you. 
“  ‘nt’hiatédco, I am glad that I shall see him. 
“ ‘ntica or t’giatadco, I am glad that I shall see her. 
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plur. nidwo ’nt’watidco, I am glad that we shall see one another. 


“ ’ns’watadco “ “cc “ Ye. 

“* ‘nhuntiatadeo “ r - them. 

“ ‘nguntiatidco “ ° them ( fem.) 

Impersonal Verbs. 
Present. Perfect. Future. 

Toté6ni, it grows, Iotoniacherong, *njotoni. 
Otschtaronti, i¢ rains, Otschtarontiung, *njotschtaronti. 
Oté6ri, it is cold, Otorechquo, *njotori 
Ogerdnti, it snows, Ogerontiung, ’*njogerodnti 
wastisk, it boils away, wastisqua, ’*nwastisk 
gannonniaje, it freezes, ganonniajentéchqua, ’nganonniaje 
t’?gawordntat, it blows hard, t’gaworontochne, *ngaworontat. 


t’?gaworontow4no, it blows very hard. 


From Onerachtozera, the leaves come 
Onerachtinta, the leaves come. §Onerachtontachqua. ’njonerachténta. 


onerachtaé, the leaves fall. *njonerachtie. 
From Ochnecanis, water, & tajejiganha, fo come out. 
tiochnekidgienha, the water flows tioch-thachqua *ntiochnek. 
out, 
ochrotong, it is deep, ochnotéchqua, ’*njochnotong 
ochnoténnie, the water is rising, *njochnotonnie. 
ostisk, the water is low ostisqua, ’njostisk. 
tiostehattie, the water falls, n’tiostehAttie. 


tiochzikere, the water is muddy. 
tiochnawate, it flows fast. 
t’?gannerachtachrichta, the leaves turn red or yellow. 


ganakeri, it has, it gives ganakerichqua, *nganakeri 
gawonio, it is a question, *ngawonio 
tiorati, the air draws, *ntiorati 


niawo, i happens or will happen. 
niawos, it usually happens. 
wazah6éniong or waocachs, it leaks. 
The Verb kejintéri agrees fully with the English, I know, 
and signifies, I can, I know, I am acquainted, as: 


kejintéri ne ogechroni, J can make gunpowder. 
ajechwist6ni, I can do smith’s work. 
~ ne johate, I know the road. 
“«  zathonochsaje, I know his house. 
khejintéri, J know him. 
junkientéri, I am known ( passiv) 
thawajentérichne, he was known. 


“cc 
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kejintéri ganatajeng6na, I am acquainted in Philadelphia. 
Schienterike assarig6na, do you know. 
Schienteriké assarig6na, do you know Virginia or are you acquainted in 


Virginia ? 
1™ Conjugatio. 
Active Voice Passive Voice. 
Present 
sing. 1. Genorochqua, J love Iunkinoréchqua, J am loved 


“ “ 


. Sanorochqua, you 
. honorochqua, he loves t’huwanoréchqua, he is 
. gonorochqua, she “ tguwanorochqua, sheis “ 


1 

2 Tetsanoréchqua, you are 
3 

4 

1. t}wanorochqua, we love plur. tiunquanorochqua, we are 
2. 

3 

4 


“cc 


plur. ” 
. S’warochqua, ye “ Tetswanorochqua, yeare “ 
. hotinoréchqua, they “ thuwatinorochqua, they are “ 
. guntinorochqua (fem) 
they love. t’guwatinorochqua, they are “ 
Perfect. Perfect. 
sing. Wagenorochquisqua, I have. Iunkinorochquisqua, I have 
been 
Wassa or Sanorochquasqua, you Tetsanorochqufsqua, you was 
have. 
waho or honorochquasqua, he has. _t’huwanorochquidsqua, he “ 
gonorochquasqua, she ™ t’guwanorochquasqua, she “ 
plur. Unquanorochquésqua, we have. plur. tiunquanorochquaésqua, we 
S’wanorochquasqua, ye have. jetswanorochquasqua, ye 
hotinorochquasqua, they have. t’huwatinorochquasqua, they. 
(fem.) guntinorochquasqua, they have. tguwatinorochquasqua, they. 
Future Future. 
sing. ’ngenoréchqua, J will love *njunkinorochqua, I shall be 
loved 
*nsanorochqua, you “ “ *njetsanorochqua, you shall be 
loved 
*nhonorochqua, he “ “ *nthuwanorochqua, he shall be 
loved 
*ngonorochqua, she “ “ ’*nguwanorochqua, she shall be 
loved 
plur. ’nt’wanorochqua, we “ “  plur. ’ntiunquarorochqua, we shall 
be loved 
’nswanorochqua, ye “ “ *njetswanorochqua, ye shall be 
loved 
*nhotinorochqua, they“ “ *nt’huwatinorochqua, they shall 
be loved 
(fem.) ’nguntinorochqua, they will *nguwatinorochqua, they shall 


love. be loved 
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Active Passive. 
Pres. Imperative. Pres. Imperative 
sing. Assanoréchqua, Jove thou ajetsanoréchqua, be thou loved f 
plur. Ass’wanorochqua, love ye ajets’ wanorochqua, be ye loved / 


Imperative Future 


sing. nassanorochqua, you shall love. 
nahonorochqua, he “ “ 
nagonorochqua, she “ ” 

pl. nass’wanorocqua, ye shall be loved. 
nahotinorochqua, they “ ° 

( fem.) naguntinorochqua, they “ “3 


Infinite. 


Pres. Jonorochqua, to love, Jewanoréchqua to be loved. 
perf. Jonorochquasaqua, to have loved, Jewanorochquaésqua, to have 


been loved. 
fut. ’njonorochqua, to be about to love, ’njewanorochqua, to be about to 
be loved. 
Participle. 
generochsquahattie, J am loving. 
Wario, to beat. 
Active Passive. 
Present. Present. 
singul. Wageird, I beat sing. Junkerio, I am beaten. 
wascherio, thou “ Jetserio, you - 
waharrie, he “ t’huwarrie, he - 
Jogorrie, she “ Juguwarrie, she ‘i 
pl. unquarrie, we “ pl. — tiunquarrie, we ‘3 
{ S’warrie, ye “ jets’ warrie, ye 4 
hotirrie, they “ t’huwaterrie, they 
(fem.) guntirrie, they “ joguwatterie, (fem) they - 
Perfect. Perfect.* 


sing. Wageriéche, I have beaten Junkeriochne, J have been beaten. 
wascheriochne, thou 
waharriochne, he 
jagorriochne, she 
pl. mnqua or t’worriochne, we 
8’ warriochne, ye 
hotirriéchne, they 
guntirréchne, they 


[* Adds ochne to the present with em the last letter. ] 
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Future. Future.* 


sing. ’ngerio, J will or shall beat 


pl. 


*ntscherio, thou 
*nshérrie, he 
*njagérrie, she 
*nt’warrie, we 
*ns’warrie, ye 
’ns’hotirrie, they 
’nguntirrie, (fem) they 


Imperative. Imperative 
Pres. Pres. 
sing. Ascherio or siro beat thou s. Ajetserio, be thou beaten 
pl. Ass’warrie, beat ye. pl. ajets’warrie, be ye beaten. 
Imper. fut Imper. fut. 
sing. nascherio, thou shalt beat. sing. najetserié, you shall be beaten 
nahférrie, heshall “ nahuwarrie, he vig - 
nojagérrie, she shall “ nayuwarrie, she ey 
plur. nass’warrie, ye shall “ pl. najets’warrie, ye my aoe 
nohotirrie, they shall “ nahuwatirrie, they “ “ 
(fem) naguntirrie, they shall “ (fem) naguwatirrie, they  “ rr 
Infinitive. . Infinitive 
Pres. Waério, to beat Pres. aguwarrie, to be beaten. 
perf. waériochne, tohavebeaten perf. aguwariochne, to havebeen “ 
fut. ’nwaério, fut. ’nguwarrie 
Waége, to see. 
Active. Passive. 
Infinit Infin. 
Pres. Wadge or 6ye fo see, Pres. guwage, to be seen. 
Perf. Waogéhha, to have seen, Perf. guwagehha, to have been seen. 
fut. ’njége, to shall see, fut. ’nguwa&ge, to shall be seen. 


* Adds ’n before the present. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE QUARREL BETWEEN CHRISTOPHER SOWER, 
THE GERMANTOWN PRINTER, AND CONRAD BEIS- 
SEL, FOUNDER AND VORSTEHER OF THE CLOISTER 
AT EPHRATA. 


BY SAMUEL W. PENNYPACKER. 


[The personal controversy between these two remarkable men, which 
became bitter and caused, as we are told, “a great uproar through the 
land,” certainly had a curious origin. Perhaps in no locality other than 
provincial Pennsylvania did ever so much commotion come about through 
the interpretation of the stanzas of ahymn. The results of the quarrel 
were as important for the bibliography of Pennsylvania as its origin was 
curious. It was not long afterward before the Dunker Monks at Ephrata 
established a printing-press of their own, from which issued a mass of 
literature interesting and attractive to the antiquarian, the poet, the 
musician, the theologian, and the historian, culminating in the produc- 
tion of the most immense literary work of colonial America. The hymn, 
whose interpretation led up to such discussion and to such important 
consequences thereafter, is numbered 400, and may be found upon page 
450 of the “ Zionitischer Weyrauch’s Hiigel oder Myrrhen Berg, &c., 
Germantown, C. Sauer, 1739,” the first book from the press of Sower, 
and the first book printed in German type in America. This book con- 
tains six hundred and ninety-one hymns, some of them collected from 
other sources, but most of them written at the cloister by Conrad Beissel 
and other inmates of the institution. All of the information we have 
had hitherto concerning the controversy is contained in the following 
extract from the Chronicon Ephratense, that invaluable, quaint, and 
almost inaccessible record of the happenings of the cloister. It says,— 

“Now the printing of the beforementioned hymn-book was pushed 
along, but toward the close of it an affair happened which caused a great 
uproar through the land, and which will now be narrated. The 
printer Sower had become acquainted with the Vorsteher in Germany 
during an awakening, and regarded him as a God-fearing man, but when 
his foresight placed him at the head of a great awakening on the Con- 
estoga the good soul began to suspect that he was trying to be a Pope. In 
addition, Sower was secretly displeased with the Vorsteher because he 
had taken the former’s wife, who had separated from her husband, under 
his protection, and made her sub-prioress in the Sisters’ house. At that 
time opinions in the land as to the Vorsteher’s person were divided. The 
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most and greatest part held him for a great witchmaster, and things 
which had happened certainly had this appearance. It has already been 
narrated that the spirit which controlled him at times made him invisi- 
ble, of which, by the way, this may be told. A justice sent a constable 
after him with a warrant who took with him an assistant named Martin 
Groff. As they came to the house they saw him go in with a pitcher of 
water. They followed after him, and one held the door while the other 
searched the house from top to bottom, but no Vorsteher could be found. 
But when they went out and were some distance off they saw him go 
out. 

“But his brethren, who were about him daily and might have seen 
many such things, were of the other opinion, and thought as the Jews 
about John whether he was not Christ. Even Brother Prior Onesimus 
said he was much impressed with such thoughts, all of which was known 
to the printer. When in printing the hymn-book the hymn was reached 
beginning, ‘ Weil die Wolcken-Seul aufbricht,’ he was convinced that 
in the 37th verse the Vorsteher intended himself. He called the atten- 
tion of the proof-reader to the place, but this one asked him whether he 
believed there was only one Christ. This made him so angry that he 
wrote a sharp letter to the Vorsteher, pointing out to him his spiritual 
pride. The Vorsteher, who in things of this sort never was backward, 
sent a short answer of this import: ‘ Answer not a fool according to his 
folly,’ etc. ‘As vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to an heavy 
heart.’ Prov. xxv. 20. This letter excited the good man’s ire, and he de- 
termined to avenge himself for the affront. So he gave out a writing 
against the Vorsteher, in which he mentioned what a remarkable combi- 
nation of stars ruled over the Vorsteher, and how each planet gave him 
its influence. From Mars he got his great sternness, from Jupiter his 
graciousness, Venus caused the women to seek after him, and Mercury 
taught him comedian tricks. He even found in the name Conradus 
Beisselus the number of the beast 666. In this way the relations be- 
tween the printer and the community at Ephrata were for many years 
broken, and were not again restored until the printer’s wife returned to 
him. From that time on until his death he lived on good terms with 
the Vorsteher and all of the Solitary (Einsamen), and by many acts of 
kindness won their lasting regard.” 

Recently, however, I have come into the possession of a hitherto un- 
seen and unheard-of little publication whose full title is: “Ein Abge- 
néthigter Bericht: oder, zum 6fftern begehrte Antwort, denen darnach 
fragenden dargelegt. In sich haltende: zwey Brieffe und deren Ursach. 
Dem noch angehinget worden eine Historie von Doctor Schotte und 
einige Brieffe von demselben zu unseren Zeiten néthig zu erwegen. Ger- 
mantown: Gedruckt bey Christoph Saur. 1739.” 

It is Sower’s own account of the controversy and contains the corre- 
spondence between himself and Beissel to which reference is made in 
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the Chronicon Ephratense. Throwing light as it does upon the estab- 
lishment of the earliest German printing-press, upon the publication 
of the Weyrauch’s Hiigel, and upon the characters and beliefs of these 
two conspicuous figures among the German settlers of Pennsylvania, it is 
an important contribution to ourinformation. I have translated it entire, 
except the appendix relating to other matters, and have endeavored to 
render the hymn in English verse, preserving as correctly as possible 
the spirit and versification of the original. The text alone would hardly 
seem to justify the criticisms of Sower, but when we view it with a 
knowledge of the remarkable influence wielded by Beissel over the 
Monks and Nuns of Ephrata, and the intense mysticism of the doctrines 
inculcated there, we are apt to conclude that there was some foundation 
for the interpretation he put upon it. Even the writer of the Chronicon 
himself says, “ Since he [Beissel] was a Saviour of his people and their 
transgressions were loaded upon his back it need not be wondered that 
he let some of his hard priest-like position appear in this hymn, but it 
was hidden so reasonably in figures of speech and put in such doubtful 
shape that no one could know for sure whom he meant.” ] 


An Extortep STATEMENT OR AN OFTEN REQUESTED ANSWER 
LAID BEFORE THOSE ASKING FOR IT. CONTAINING TWO LET- 
TERS AND THEIR CAUSE. 'TO WHICH IS APPENDED A HISTORY 
oF Dr. ScHOTTE AND SOME LETTERS FROM HIM USEFUL FOR 
INSTRUCTION IN OUR TIMES. GERMANTOWN. PRINTED BY 
CuristopH Saur. 1739. 


Preface. 


To those who have so often, as well verbally as through 
letter, desired to know the ground and cause for two 
writings about a hymn lately printed, I give the following 
information through the press, in order to avoid much cor- 
respondence. The affair happened in this way: Through 
the stars which ruled my birth or through nature I received 
some facility in acquiring the different kinds of handiwork 
without much trouble. I devoted this skill to the welfare 
of my neighbor, for the most part because it was my dis- 
position so to do and partly without considering about it. 
I was finally seized with an earnest desire to dedicate the 
remaining period of my life to my God and his son Jesus 
Christ, and with my little strength to honor his service and 
truly to do it in such a way that my fellow-men should be 
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benefitted by it; but only upon the condition that it should 
please God and be acceptable to him. God opened a way 
for this purpose by the aid of one’ who was of a like 
opinion with me in this matter, and I secured a German 
printing-press. But before it reached me, it was strongly 
impressed upon my mind that often, in our efforts to do 
good, the enemy accomplishes his purpose as much as God 
himself is served. Therefore, I then prayed earnestly to 
God that he would not suffer it that I unwittingly, much 
less knowingly, should be such an unholy instrument. 
Scarcely were my materials on hand, before a hymn-book, 
which had long been desired by many people, consisting of 
many choice beautiful hymns for the instruction of God- 
seeking souls, was ready, and I eagerly undertook to print 
fifteen hundred copies, according to the request of the pub- 
lisher. And, after I had seen the parts and the register, 
I should have been pleased if I had printed instead two 
thousand copies, because I believed they would soon fall 
into the hands of those who wanted them, and a new 
edition would be difficult to publish. However, the edition 
remained as it was at first determined. I took hold of the 
work with loving earnestness, and gave every effort to have 
it soon finished. But as one foolish hymn after another 
came before me, such as I did not think suitable, I some- 
times shook my head a little, but always with patience. 
At this time Peter Miller? came to me and said, “ Ama- 
teur poets sometimes do such work.” When I inquired 
concerning the author, I found that my conjecture was 
not incorrect, as his life and walk and the fruits of his 
belief show. Still it was not my affair. But presently 
there came a special command that certain hymns, which 
were by no means the poorest, should be left out and cer- 
tain others should be inserted, that this one which hereafter 
follows should be the first in the Rubric, and that since al- 
ready another stood before it, there must be a change made, 
and it must be commenced with a larger letter, and the 


1 Jacob Gass, a Dunker. 
* The Prior at Ephrata, whose cloister name was Brother Jabez. 
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former initial be taken away, as if it were something im- 
portant. It was left like all the others of its kind, in its 
place. But as so many have asked for the reasons and so 
many false reports have been scattered far and wide among 
which shrewdness itself could not detect the right color, I 
have determined to publish untouched and unchanged first 
the hymn itself; and secondly my letter, but only in order 
that the little calf may be seen away from the really spirit- 
ual and worthy hymns and that the wrong may be seen, 
and then the answer which I thereupon received from Con- 
rad Beissel without his signature, and finally some thoughts 


concerning it for the information of the reader. 


GERMANTOWN, Sep. 24, 1739. 


CuristopH SAuR. 


THE HYMN. 


Weil die Wolcken-Seul aufbricht, 
Die Gott Israel zum licht 
Vorgestellet, drauf zu sehn 
‘Wenn sie sollen weiter gehn. 


Darum legt die Hitten ein 

Und gebt acht auf ihren Schein, 
Zu verfolgen unsre Reiss 

Auf des héhesten Geheiss. 


Es ist Zeit wir wollen gehn, 
Und nicht langer stille stehn, 
Weil die Seule geht voran 

Und uns leuchtet auf der Bahn, 


Wer nun wiirde stille stehn 

Weil die Wolcke fort thut gehn, 
Wiird sich scheiden von dem Band 
Und von Gott verheissnem Land. 


Nun wir Mara sind vorbey, 
In der grossen Wiisteney, 
Wird mit vieler Segens-Lust 
Nun erfillet Hertz und Brust. 


Doch, wenn wir nicht halten Wacht 
Auf die Seule in der Nacht, 

Die im Feuer leuchtet fir 

Den Weg, so verlieren wir. 





While the cloud-like pillar gleams, 
Which through God for Israel beams 
So that they may easily know 
When ’tis time for them to go, 


Leave your camp now out of sight, 
Fix your eyes upon the light, 

llow in your journey’s course 
Promptings from the highest source. 


It is time for us to go, 

Be no longer still and slow, 
While the pillar goes before, 
Lights the path we travel o’er, 


He who longer still would stand, 
Follows not the pillar brand, 
Severs him from all the host— 
Promised land to him is lost. 


Now we hard on Mara press 

In the lonely wilderness, 

Every heart and each man’s breast 
Fill with hope that he is blest. 


If we keep not careful watch, 
Fail the pillar’s gleam to catch, 
Throwing light upon the way 
Surely then we go astray. 
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Doch weil es nun ist an dem, 
Dass wir wieder angenehm 
Unserm Gott, zu seinem Preiss, 
Kommen wir auff sein Geheiss. 


Und erwarten seinen Rath, 
Wie er es bechlossen hat, 
Und auf weitern Unterricht, 
Wie und wozu wir verpflicht. 


Soll es wihren noch viel Jahr, 
Dass wir durch so viel Gefahr 
Miissen wallen in dem Stand 
Auf dem Weg zum Vatterland, 


So woll jedes bleiben treu 

In der langen Wiisteney 
Dencken, dass nicht Gottes schuld 
Sondern vielmehr seine Huld. 


Die uns durch so lange Jahr 
Selbst will machen offenbahr 
Was in unserm Hertzen ist, 
Und wie bald man sein vergisst. 


Wann es geht nach unserm Sinn, 
Meynen wir es sey Gewinn, 

Und vergessen Gottes Eyd, 

Und die grosse Seligkeit. 


Darum schenckt Gott anders ein, 
Als wir es vermuthen seyn, 
Speisst uns erst mit Bitterkeit, 
Eh er unser Hertz erfreut. 


Darum sammle dich aufs Neu, 
Israel, und sey getreu, 

Folge seiner Zeugen Licht, 
Das er in dir auffgericht. 


Sieh jenes Israel an, 

Die gereisst nach Canaan, 
Wie sie Gott so lang versucht 
Unter seiner scharffen Zucht. 


Vierzig Jahr sie musten gehn 
In so viel Versuchungs Weh’n, 
Oft ohn Wasser, oft ohn Brod, 
Bald geschlagen seyn von Gott. 


Vou. xu1.—6 


If we now our God would please, 
If we would our joys increase, 
His commands we will obey 
Honor him in every way. 


In the order of our quests 
Follow only his behests, 
Follow whatsoe’er befalls 
Where the voice of duty calls. 


Should it be for many years 

That we still must suffer fears, 
Must we wander whence we stand 
On our way to Fatherland, 


Be ye steadfast in the stress 

Of the weary wilderness, 

Blame not God for what ye find— 
Rather think that he is kind. 


What we bear for many a year 
He will make entirely clear, 
What is deepest in our heart 
And how soon we all depart. 


When we have our wish secure 
Then we feel too safe and sure, 
Love of God we soon forget, 
Happiness we have not yet. 


But ’tis not as we suppose, 
God does otherwise dispose, 
Sends us first some bitterness 
Ere a joy our heart does bless. 


Gather then yourself anew, 
Israel, and be ever true, 

Seek the witness of his light 
That within will guide you right. 


Look upon that Isra-el 

Which to Canaan journeyed well 
How so long the Lord did urge 
With his very sharpest scourge. 


Forty years they went along, 
Felt the weight of biting thong 
Wanting water, wanting bread 
Driven by their God so dread, 
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Bis die alle fielen hin, 

Und verdurben in dem Sinn 
Der Gedancken, nach dem Bild 
Wonit ihre Lust erfillt. 


Da sie nach so vielerley 
Liisternd wurden ohne Scheu 
Sich zu weiden ohne Noth 
Wurden sie gestrafft von Gott. 


Dass der grossen Siinden-Macht 
Ihn zum Eyffer hat gebracht, 
Und er sie umkommen lies 


Durch der feurigen Schlangen-Biss. 


Alles dieses ist geschehn 
Ein exempel, dran zu sehn 
Dem nachkom’nden Israel, 
So betreten diese Stell. 


Auf uns zielet dieser Rath, 
Den man dort gesehen hat, 
Da inzwischen Gottes Treu 
In der grossen Wisteney. 


Sich erwiesen in dem Bund, 
Machte sein Erbarmung kund, 
That sie heilen von dem Biss 
Da er sie ansehen liess. 


Ein erhéhtes Schlangelein, 
Der so treue Diener sein 
Hat empfangen den Befehl, 
Und gebracht auf ihre Stell. 


Sieh, oh wehrtes Israel ! 

Der du bist an jenes Stell 
Aufgekommen, dencke dran 
Was dich dieses lehren kan. , 


Und wie du auf deiner Reiss 
Bissher auf so manche Weiss 
Dich verschuldet im Gericht 

Wider deines Bundes-Pflicht. 


Und durch deine Ungedult 
Dich vergriffen mit viel Schuld, 
Da du dich sehr hart gestellt 
Wider den, so Gott erwahlt. 


Till at last they all succumb, 
Sense and spirit overcome, 
And in images they trust, 
Filled are they with sordid lust. 


Since they were so filled with lust, 
Shamelessly so placed their trust, 
Fed themselves without a need 
God did punish them indeed. 


For his anger did begin 

At the grossness of their sin, 
And he let the serpent’s fire 
Gather round them in his ire. 


This which happened long ago 
Is a warning for us now, 

An example that we may 
Show the Israel of to-day. 


And this counsel does disclose 
What each mortal surely knows, 
That God’s loving tenderness 
Through the weary wilderness, 


In his promise did appear, 

And was made entirely clear, 
When he healed the serpent’s bite, 
When he raised within their sight, 


Brazen serpent on a pole, 

Faithful servant of the soul, 

A partaker of his grace 

Who has brought them to the place. 


See! oh, Israel! good and true, 
What there is to say to you— 

You who, too, that place would reach 
Think of what it you can teach. 


How you often on the way 

Have been sought and found astray, 
On your duties how you slept, 

How your pledges were not kept. 


How impatient you have been, 
How you were inclined to sin, 
Hard the pains might God inflict 
Had he chosen to be strict. 
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Und mit Héhnen ihn verspott 
Gleich der bésen Stinder-Rott, 
Die nicht achten Gottes Ehr, 

Und nicht folgen seiner Lehr. 


Der vor dich getragen Leid 

In so vielem harten Streit, 
Must von dir verachtet seyn 
Unter so viel Trug und Schein. 


Der doch traget deine Last, 

Und dabey hat wenig Rast, 

Und vertrit dich im Gericht 
Wenn des Herren Zorn anbricht. 


Der dir so viel Guts gethan 
Auf dem Weg nach Canaan, 
Und mit Gottes Lehr und Rath 
Dich sehr oft erquicket hat. 


Der dich aus der finstern Nacht 
Hat zu Gottes Licht gebracht, 
Von Egyptens Dienstbarkeit 
Und Pharaons Macht befreyt. 


Dass dir drauf ist worden kund 
Der so treue Gnaden-Bund, 
Durch die Tauffe in dem Meer, 
Da ersaufft Pharonis Heer. 


Wurde dorten jederman 

Heil, der nur that schauen an 
Die erhéhte ehrne Schlang, 

Was solt dir denn machen bang. 


Weil des Menschen Sohn erhéht 
Und zu deinem Heil da steht, 
Wer ibn ansieht ohn Verdries, 
Wird geheilt vom Schlangen-Biss. 


Der sehr viele hat verwundt, 

Dass sie so viel Jahr und Stund 
Noch nicht bracht die wahre Frucht, 
Die doch Gott all Tage sucht. 


Dieses hat dir zugedacht 

Der zum 6fftern sonst veracht, 
Der dich liebet und vertritt, 
Und bey Gott um Gnade bitt. 


How with scorn you him abused, 
Like vile sinners him refused 
Who his honor never prized 
And his teachings have despised. 


Him who often suffered sore— 
Many a pang for you he bore, 
Who for you must be bewrayed, 
Oft by mean deceit betrayed. 


Who with burdens still is pressed 
From your loads has little rest, 
Pleads your cause in many ways, 
And the wrath of God allays. 


Who has done you good a store 
On the way to Canaan’s shore, 
Kindled life within your soul, 
Brought you under God’s control. 


Who has oft in darkest night 
Pointed you to heaven’s light, 
From the might of Pharaoh saved, 
When in Egypt you have slaved. 


That for you it might be shown, 
Covenant of grace be known 
Through baptism on that coast 
Where old Pharaoh’s hosts were lost. 


Since each man is safe and sure, 
Should he look with eye secure 

On the snake raised up to view, 
Why should fear then weaken you ? 


’Tis the Son of Man you see, 
For your safety raised is he, 
Who then looks without despite 
Curéd is from serpent’s bite— 


Bite that has so much alarmed, 
Has so many hurt and harmed, 
That though seeking night and day 
They have failed to find the way. 


This has he for you devised 
Whom you often have despised, 
Who yet loves and intercedes, 
And with God for mercy pleads. 





—————————— 
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Sehet, Sehet, Sehet an! 

Sehet, sehet an den Mann! 
Der von Gott erhdhet ist 

Der ist unser Herr und Christ. 


Der sagts uns bestindig fiir: 
Kommet her und folget mir, 
Ich bin euer bestes Theil 
Wodurch ihr ként werden heil. 


Er ist die erhéhte Schlang 

Bey dem rauhen Weg und Gang, 
Durch die wird gezeiget an, 
Wodurch man genesen kan. 


‘Wann wir dann genesen seyn, 
Wird das Lager wieder rein, 
Und des Herren Gegenwart 
Kan uns leiten auf der Fahrt. 


Und der Wolcken-Seulen Gang 
Machen einen rechten Klang, 
Dass es schalle und erthén, 
Und ausruffe, fort zu gehen. 


Diese Bahn ist uns gezeigt 
Von Gott, der sich zu uns neigt, 
Richtet auf sein Hitt und Stadt 
Unter uns aus lauter Gnad 


Sind wir denn mit Gott versehn, 
So wird unser Thun bestehn, 
Und wir werden mit der Zeit - 
Gehen ein zur Seligkeit. 


Darum freue dich aufs Neu, 
Israel, und sey getreu, 
Bleibest du auf dieser Bahn 
So erreichst du Canaan. 


Look and look and look intent, 
See the man who here is meant. 
He is raised by God the high’st 
He’s indeed our Lord and Christ. 


He is saying constantly : 

Come you here and follow me. 
I am your most helpful friend, 
I can save you in the end. 


He is the uplifted snake 

By the way which we must take 
Through which we may surely know 
How that we may better grow. 


When completed is the cure, 
Will the camp be clean and pure, 
And the presence of the Lord 
On the way will help afford. 


Then the cloud-like pillar starts, 
Rings resounding and departs, 
Calls aloud that we may know 
It is time for us to go. 


’Tis the banner God has set, 
He’s inclined toward us yet, 
Raises o’er his holy place 
From the fulness of his grace. 


We shall have the Lord’s support, 
All our work will be in sort, 

And as time grows less and less 
Go we on to happiness. 


Israel! then rejoice anew, 
Steadfast be and good and true, 
To this banner hold you fast 
Canaan you will reach at last. 


The objections which I had to this hymn were as follows: 








The pillars of fire and clouds are the martial and mercurial 
spirit. Nearly all the words of the four first verses of the 
hymn say as much. Then his command to depend upon 
him and do nothing except what he says especially in the 
14th and 28rd verses. In the 25th he complains that he is 
despised by his brethren as well as by the sinners, and that 
he had already brought them to God’s light, as is to be 
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seen in the 31st verse. In the 33rd and 34th, he makes the 
assertion, that if one should look upon him without despite 
he would already be free from the bite of the snake. In 
the 36th, he says, he who has made this little hymn, ought 
never to be despised. In the 37th, 38th, and 39th verses, 
Mercury springs to the front, and jumps upon the throne and 
cries, “ Sehet, sehet,” etc. And this stuff people are to sing! 
Surely one’s hair ought to stand upon end at such blas- 
phemy if he were not stricken blind or mad. 


Now follows my letter to Conrad Beissel : 


I have until within the last few days been in hopes that 
the work which I did, and caused to be done, upon the 
hymn-book would redound to the honor of God, to whom 
I am under the greatest obligations for all that he has done 
for me and all creatures, and will still do through time and 
eternity, and I remain bound to Him even though I should 
see no good day more. It is his way that when we dismiss 
all which is not from Him He fills us with that which more 
concerns Him. The result is that we love all that is from 
Him, and have a hatred and horror for all that does not 
please Him. In the beginning much remains concealed, 
while we are in the shoes of children as the saying is, 
which in the years of youth and manhood become as clear 
as day. I have therefore with patience overlooked some 
hymns, which I had rather sacrificed to Vulcan by throwing 
them into the fire. I thought something might be given 
to the first alphabet scholars as it were according to their 
ability and which they could grasp and that it would not 
be wise to break down the first rounds of the ladder. I 
have willingly let go what the amateur poets through 
vanity and sentiment have brought together, especially since 
Brother Peter Miller said to me: “ The worst soldiers are 
always put in the front rank.” Taking this view of it I 
had nothing more to say. Afterward so much of wood, 
straw, stubble, and trash came that it went pretty hard 
with me. It was very deeply impressed upon me that each 
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work should be a birth to appear in eternity, not in the 
lightness of the mercurial pictures drawn by men, but to 
stand in the clean way. However I remained in hope that 
something better would come in the future. A still greater 
misery befell me, to wit: In the beginning of the 16th 
Rubric or division there was placed a silly hymn which, on 
first reading through it, I considered to be among the stupid, 
amateur poetry and I wished that something better could 
be put in its place. In the 29th verse it runs: 


“Der doch traget deine Last 
Und dabei hat wenig Rast.” 


There I stopped and read the remainder over again, but 
while I was away attending to some other business, it was 
printed. I was not at ease about it. I regarded it as 
among those great errors of which to-day the world is full 
and wished that it might still remain among those rejected. 
I thought if it should come, either here or in Germany or 
any where else, before the eyes of an enlightened spirit 
who has found and delights in God and his Saviour as the 
true rest, he might be deceived by such miserable stuff 
after such a magnificently brilliant title-page and I should 
be ashamed because of my negligence. I might perhaps 
be able to find excuses that would answer before men, but 
in my breast would burn a fire that would be quenched by 
no excuses. I thereupon asked Brother Samuel’ whether 
he did not think that a great mistake had here occurred in 
writing, since unskillful poets are often compelled for the 
sake of their rhyme to use words which destroy the sense. 
He said to me, “ No, I should let it stand just as it is.” 
I consented to it then because it suddenly occurred to me, 
that in the pine forests the industrious ants gather together 
straw, wood, earth, shells, and resin from the pines which 
they carry underneath into the hill and that this is called 
“Weihrauch.” This pacified me to some extent because 
it accorded with the title. Still I could not reconcile the 


1Samuel Eckerlin, whose cloister name was Brother Jephune and 
who later was driven from the Community. 
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word “Zionitisch” with it, because upon Mount Zion no 
such collection can be found as I have described. There 
God is praised in silence. There are there only two hymns. 
The one is the song of Moses running, briefly, like this: 
“ Lord, thou and no other hast delivered us from all our 
enemies and dost protect us and lead us through outer 
danger.” Exodus, 15th. There is no fighting nor quarrel- 
ing more, no time, no change of day and night. It there- 
fore occurred to me that you must have a wonderful idea of 
Zion since you fix its nature but know nothing of and have 
not experienced real and actual death. The second song 
is short. It is the song of the Lamb which is strangled. 
It runs thus: “ All is fulfilled. There is nothing more to 
do. Now praise we our God in silence.” 

But you said in the meeting when I was there that every 
verse was suitable for Mount Zion. That is easily said if a 
man has a well smoothed tongue. You will find out other- 
wise however. Meanwhile I regretted my lost time over 
the book and that my hope which had something honorable 
for its object should have so entirely failed. I spoke with 
Brother Samuel once more about it in what way it was to 
be understood. He answered me that I should not blame 
them for being Catholic, which I from my heart wished to 
be true since in the Community of Christ there are no 
others. For instance we believe in the mediation of holy 
ones and truly of those who are afterward in life. This 
caused me no scruple because it is my daily exercise not- 
withstanding I am still not holy. What then will the holy 
do. But when he asked me whether I believed only in one 
Christ I would have been shocked into a cold fever if true 
quiet had not prevented. I then read the whole hymn over 
again once more and saw the man who was intended and 
it gave me great sorrow. But I remembered how far the 
human race depart from God and that man is inclined to 
idolatry and easily moved to make images and to honor 
himself while the tendency to depart from the true way 
(found only in the ground of the spirit and by the abandon- 
ment of all creature things) is bornin him. He is therefore 
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easily led to act with sects, parties, and like divisions, and 
one believes and receives from another that which is pleasant 
without real experience of what will be the outcome. It may 
be therefore that it ought not to be taken amiss in the 
writer of the hymn, since as the eyes are so do they see. 
Still I have no real peace about this affair. I determined 
then to write to you and to ask you whether you had not 
seen or read this piece or had not considered what a dread- 
ful production it is; to say that without serious difficulty 
it can still be taken out and in its place something to the 
honor of God, or for the good of weak souls, can be put in 
where the two pages are cut out which I will do at my own 
expense; and to ask you whether on the other hand it 
was done according to your wish and inclination. If so, I 
would remind you that the good Moses could not go into 
Canaan because he honored not the Lord when he said 
“must we fetch you water.” See what an afflicted burden- 
bearer and once true knight Moses was and where is such 
a Moses? Herod may well have made such an unusually 
good address to the people that it caused them to say, ‘“‘ That 
is the voice of God and not of man.” The angel struck 
not the unwitting people because they were inclined to 
idolatry but him who accepted the Godly honor. Already 
you suffer yourself to be called “Father.”' Oh, would 
there were a single one who comprehended Christ and re- 
spected and carried out the commands of him who abso- 
lutely forbid that you should let any one call you master 
and should call any man “ Father” upon this earth! The 
misery is already great enough, as you yourself said to me 
significantly. You are the greatest God in the community. 
When you sat still everything fell back. You had once for 
sometime given up the meeting and every thing fell away. 
Your dearest brethren hastened to the world. Even Brother 
N. had made a wagon in which to ride to the city. There 
were other instances which you told me. And did you not 
the other day in the meeting significantly and at great length 
speak of this idolatry and how they went whoring after you 


1 His cloister name was “ Vater Friedsam.” 
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as is indeed the case. And now will they with full throats 
call and sing: 


“ Sehet, sehet, sehet an! 
Sehet, sehet an den mann! 
Der von Gott erhéhet ist 
Der ist unser Herr und Christ.” 


If Brother Samuel had not said to me concerning it that 
the hymn had a double meaning and one might take it as 
he chose, I should have considered the last as referring to 
Christ and looked upon the “ God without rest” as a com- 
pulsion of the verse. Are there not already molten calves 
enough? Is not the door to Babel great enough that they 
should build another little door through which they can call 
loudly, “‘See here is Christ” in order to entice souls to them- 
selves? Do not misunderstand me. I value highly the 
favor of returning to you. But I fear God will play his own 
part in it and leave the beautiful vessel empty lest otherwise 
upright souls might suffer an injury which certainly would 
cause no single child of God pleasure. Much more were it 
to be wished from the innermost heart that all the might of 
the stars were entirely lost and that Christ were indeed the 
ruler in you and the whole community. This would give 
me great joy to look upon through my whole life long. 
There is nothing more to say except that, with the permis- 
sion of Brother Michael,’ I should like, if I might, to take 
out this one hymn and put another in its place because it 
concerns the honor of God. It is easy to see that I have no 
earthly concern in it and that the influence of no man’s in- 
terest has anything to do with it. There are still as many 
as a hundred hymns with which you can feed the senses 
that they die not. I am sure that a thousand pounds would 
not persuade me to print such a one for the reason that it 
leads the easy way to idolatry. If it were my paper it 
would have been already burned. But my suggestion was 
met by the brethren only with scornful and mocking words 
and at last they said, ‘“‘ Now we will pack up the paper.” I 


? Michael Wohlfahrt, who in the cloister was Brother Agonius. 
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thought “they have still better right to it than the Hussars.” 
With such disposition of the matter for my own part I can 
be at peace. God will find a way to protect his honor. As 
to the rest I love thee still. 

CurisToPH Savr. 


Thereupon I received the following letter instead of an 
answer. 


In some respects the subject is entirely too bad for me to 
have anything to do with thee about it since it has been 
written : “ Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest thou 
also be like unto him.” 

‘“* Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in 
his own conceit.” This is the reason that I have been 
moved and thou needst not think that thou hast made a 
point. But that I should be like unto thee from having to 
do with thee will not happen since we already before made 
the mistake of having too much to do with thee. Thou 
wast not fit for our community. Therein also was fulfilled 
what has been written: “As he that taketh away a garment 
in cold weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that 
singeth songs to an heavy heart.” 

If thou hadst not always acted in this way it might per- 
haps have been thought that there was some reason for it, 
but since thy whole heart is always ready to blame what 
is above thy conceited Sophist—Heaven, it is no wonder to 
me that thou comst now puffed up with such foolish and 
desperate conceits: through which thou layest thyself so 
bare that any one who has only ordinary eyes can see that 
thou art indeed a miserable Sophist. If thou hadst only 
learned natural morality thou wouldst not have been 
so puffed up. A wise man does not strive to master or to 
describe a cause of which he has neither comprehension 
or experience but it is otherwise with a fool. Thou ought 
first to go to school and learn the lowly and despised way 
of the Cross of Jesus before thou imaginest thyself to be 
a master. Enough for thee. This may inform thee that 
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henceforth I will have nothing to do with thy two-sided 
double-hearted odious and half hypocritical pretensions of 
Godliness, since thy heart is not clean before God other- 
wise thou wouldst walk upright in the way and go not the 
crooked way thou dost. 

One almost springs aloft when he sees how shamefully the 
name of God is misused. 

The world sings its little song and dances straight and 
without hesitation to hell and covers it over with the name 
of God so that the deception and wickedness may not be 
seen. Believe me, thy way is sure to come before God, thy 
juggling tricks and spiritual slight of hand which thou, 
from the natural stars and not in the true fear of God, 
hast learned will come to judgment: and I say to thee as the 
word of truth that if thou dost not make atonement and 
change thy heart thou mayest expect a wrathful and terrible 
God, since the Lord is hostile to all that is double-faced and 
false. Indeed the paths which lead out from thee run 
through one another so wonderfully that the wonder is that 
God does not punish at once as he did the rebellious pack, 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram. 

Thou hast also in thy letter to me said that a fire burned 
in thy breast over this or that. It would be a good thing if 
that fire, if there is one, should consume thee until there 
should nothing remain but a soft and sweet spring of water 
in which thy heart might be mollified to true repentance. 
Then indeed couldst thou for the first time learn to know 
rightly what is from God and what from nature, what from 
God and what from the stars in the heavens. 

When I know of a man that he does not bend before God 
but still walks in his own highway, I accept absolutely no 
judgment as in Godly affairs, but say to him freely that he 
wash and clean himself before I can have anything to do 
with him. 

As concerning those other things in which one man has 
to do with another it has also come to an end. Further 
and lastly it is my determination to remain as I have said 
above. I am so tired of the untruth of men that if I were 
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not under the greatest necessity, if God did not plainly in- 
tend and it were not His will that I must be needed for the 
cause of conscience, I would rather be dismissed into the 
still everlasting. On that account I would have prayed that 
I might henceforth be spared from such defamation, but 
should it give pleasure to load me with more of it I shall 
bear myselfas one who knows not that there are such things 
in the world. I will at the last be separated from all and will 
no further participate either pro orcon. Still will I in some 
measure continue my writing and do it again if circum- 
stances require it. 

What I have still further to say is this: that henceforth 
all right over my person shall be taken entirely out of thy 
hands, since thou for many years hast gone to work so won- 
derfully about it as if thou hadst bought it for a sum of 
money in order to do with it according to thy pleasure. 
Thou must not think that one is blind and foolish and dost 
not see what thou hast in mind. It does not even please me 
that I could write German to thee since thy envy and false- 
hood are so great that it is not easy to measure them. 
Therefore I consider thee entirely unfit to be a judge in 
Godly affairs, and for this reason I have little or nothing to 
answer to thy letter. Thou hast no experience in the way 
of God, for thou all the time walkest thine own way. 


Comment. 


We have here now heard a voice, whether it came from 
Zion or Mount Sinai may those judge who know the dif- 
ference. I am inclined to make a comment upon each 
word but every one may make his own as he chooses. I 
wish him only the soft and sweet spring of water which 
he needs instead of the fiery zeal of Sinai. Otherwise when 
he goes forth soon will he make fire fall from heaven, which 
we already hear crackle in his letter, and do signs and 
wonders. If I had thought he would take the trouble to 
describe my propensities and his I would have sent him 
a great register of the old Adam in me which I could 
describe much better than he. Since I for a long time have 
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besought God to enable me thoroughly to discern their 
enormity and since I had found so much to do with myself 
I am ready to say the simple truth so that no man need be 
disturbed about me. And this is the reason for my long 
silence, and also for my thinking seldom of his person, not 
that it is too bad for me but because it can neither aid nor 
hinder me. If I were in such a position as he is, to give 
my nature possession I should need only the princes and 
powerful who still to a considerable degree have rule over 
the conceited Sophist-heaven, since they desire much to 
_rule upon earth and to fasten their throne there. I could 
also have given him certain information that I have been 
beloved by many spiritual persons who truly were more 
beautiful and purer than those whom he holds above Christ. 
God had also so willed it that I for the same time cannot 
otherwise believe than that all is good to which the same 
spirit impelled me. I blame not the spirit which impelled 
him. He is God’s creature. I only say: he is not clean 
and is still far from the spirit of Christ. I rejoice that he 
praises God the Lord as all good spirits do, and in that 
respect I love him. I hate only the untruth which he 
brings to light and wishes to lay in the hearts of men. 
Therefore is he a blending of good and evil. And when 
he as that one which through a maid had its pleasure in 
telling only the truth pointed out the Apostles to men, and 
sought to further their happiness (Acts ch. xv. v. 17), I 
should leave him in the place for which he is good and as 
for myself rather hunger until death for the completeness 
of my Jesus. In that I make myself entirely clear. In 
like manner I make a distinction between Conrad Beissel 
as he stands in his still well proportioned attributes derived 
from the old-birth or birth of the stars. 


hYAP?Oe?s D 


When one approaches him he shows first the complaisance 
of Jove; when one bends, rises, and heeds well he finds his 
sweetness and lovingness from Venus, his solar understand- 
ing and mercurial readiness. If one fails a little he shows 
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the gravity and earnestness of Saturn. If one attacks only 
a little his spiritual pride he shows the severity of Mars 
with thunder and lightning, popely ban, the sword of ven- 
geance and fiery magic. What can induce a weak soul in 
sorrow and need to come and lay itself humbly at his feet 
when the unclean spirit, which takes pleasure in the fact, 
triumphs in this way. Therefore would I counsel no one 
upon whom he has laid his hands or who has been baptized 
by him or by another Father since all those who have given 
up the world and the gross fleshly life are prepared to be the 
habitations of a spirit, and through their own freed spirit 
and its suggestions and the help of other spirits they have 
the power to torture a deserter and to put him in pain of 
body and soul and also those who have little strength and 
do not depend with their whole hearts upon the true living 
God, but rely particularly upon their own virtues. Conrad 
has subjected me to this proof. He has intruded upon my 
ethereal past, which has taught me how it goes with others, 
and how I have need of the support of my Saviour and to 
press into the centre of love or heart of Jesus where this 
aqua fortis cannot reach. Therefore as I have said I would 
counsel no one without higher strength to oppose this 
Spirit. It is very powerful. And yet they are not bound 
by this strong magic, they have a free will. God has for 
many years shown me how many good and beautiful spirits 
there are which still are not clean. Already in the time of 
the Apostles there were many spirits which had gone be- 
yond their limits in this our world. I therefore do not 
believe all that every one tells me, even when they speak 
through a spirit and speak only what the spirit says. The 
moon goes through many phases and this is also his nature. 
It has happened because of his beautiful and well propor- 
tioned nature that he would like to be something great. 
He looked upon the dumb creatures in their deformity and 
wanted to bring them to the right. For this purpose he 
took the means method and way which pleased him. So 
that now all must dance according to his will and do what 
through the power of his magic he compels. But I also 
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want to say that I by no means overlook what he has in 
him which is good, and I freely recognize that he has much 
that a true Christian cannot be without, and this many in- 
nocent people see and they are drawn to him by it. But 
for myself I can never be attached to him for the reason 
that I know that his teaching hitherto has been a com- 
pound of Moses, Christ, Gichtel and Conrad Beissel. And 
no one of them complete. The spirit of Moses stood up 
boldly and prayed for the people who had disobeyed him 
and done wrong. Should his people oppose him how soon 
would Mercury spread his wings. Christ was of an entirely 
different disposition. He knew his betrayer long before, 
and when the latter came to take his life he was such a 
gentle lamb that he said, “Friend! wherefore art thou 
come?” He received his kiss. He cured the ear of 
Malchus. Our dear Conrad is very far from anything of 
that kind. In many points he is very close to Gichtel and 
still closer to the little beast, described in Revelations 13 
ch. 11 v. which represents his peculiarity in spiritual things. 
His figure is such that if one beseeches him he has the 
horns of a lamb, but if one touches his temper only a little 
he speaks like a dragon and is indeed not to be regarded as 
the first great beast whose number is 666. He is not in- 
deed so beast-like but is also not clean Godly, but is hu- 
manly peculiar and no other than CVnraDVs BelseLVs. 
DCLVVVI. 666. 

If he had not for the future entirely taken out of my 
hands all right to his very holy person I could and would 
have opened up to him the inner ground of his heart a little 
between me and him alone but I must now be entirely 
silent for I am bound hand and foot. It seems to me that 
during the two weeks which he took to write to me he 
did not once remember him who suffered an entirely dif- 
ferent opposition from sinners, who although he was in 
the Godly image held it not for a wrong to be like God 
but lowered himself and became as a man. But this one 
must be regarded as a God and therefore the little calf 
should and must remain upon its place. When my Saviour 
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had done a notable deed he desired that it should be un- 
known. See to it that no man learn of it. But to this 
God, we must sing his folly. If I had had ten hymns in 
the book and had been requested I would have taken them 
out, but Conrad is not accustomed to having his will broken. 
I could have overlooked it in silence out of natural morality 
and as a printer but it concerned the love of God that I 
should not be silent. The spiritual harlotry and idolatry 
would have been increased and confirmed by my support. 
I would rather die of hunger than earn my bread in such 
away. It would go worse with me than with the primate 
in Poland who proclaimed a king upon the throne and 
could not keep him there. I have, without baptizing my- 
self and letting myself be baptized four times (like him) 
placed myself under the standard of my Saviour and loved 
him and still have not had the freedom to ask of him that 
he make an officer of me, but I gave myself to him as he 
best knows as poor clay to be formed in his hand as by a 
potter, or to be thrown into a corner as clay which is worth- 
less. He has nevertheless appointed me as the least be- 
neath his standard as a sentry to watch my post, a watch- 
word has been given me which reads “ Love and humility.” 
When I then upon the dark nights call out “who goes 
there” and this parole is not answered me I know that it is 
no good friend and no man of ours. I must then fire my 
piece so that each upon his post may be warned. But since 
the Commander is not far away he will himself have a care. 
To him only the honor. For me willingly the shame. 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA IN 1787. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF MANASSEH CUTLER. 


There has been lately published in Cincinnati a book of 
more than ordinary interest to Philadelphians, as some 
parts of it refer to our city at a very interesting period of 
its existence, and afford pleasant glimpses of the social life 
and manners of our ancestors. 

The book in question is the “ Life, Journals, and Corre- 
spondence of Manasseh Cutler.” A typical New England 
man. A native of Connecticut, who had studied divinity 
and medicine; served as a chaplain during the Revolution ; 
established a private school at Ipswich after having quitted 
the army; acquired a reputation as a botanist, and at the 
time he visited our city, July, 1787, agent of the Ohio Com- 
pany,—a company formed in Massachusetts, and composed 
principally of Revolutionary veterans, who intended pur- 
chasing and settling on a tract of land on the Ohio. On 
their behalf Dr. Cutler visited New York and laid their 
plan before Congress, and as the Federal Convention was 
then in session in Philadelphia, he extended his journey to 
that city to pay court to the members and to make the 
acquaintance of a number of persons to whom he bore 
letters of introduction. In New York he was introduced 
on the floor of Congress, and met Richard Henry Lee and 
Colonel Edward Carrington, of Virginia, General Arthur 
St. Clair and General John Armstrong, of Pennsylvania, 
Colonel William Few and Major Pierce, of Georgia, William 
Blount, of North Carolina, Huger, of South Carolina, and 
other members of Congress. He was also introduced to 
David Rittenhouse and Dr. John Ewing, Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Thomas Hutchins, Geog- 
rapher to the United States. He dined with General Knox, 
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whose lady he describes, in language more forcible than 
polite, ‘‘as very gross,” but “ her manners,” he adds, “are 
easy and graceful. She is sociable,” he continues, “and 
would be very agreeable were it not her affected singularity 
in dressing her hair. She seems to mimic a military style 
which to me is disgusting in a female. Her hair in front is 
craped at least a foot high, much in the form of a churn 
bottom upward, and topped off with a wire skeleton in the 
same form covered with black gause, which hangs in 
streamers down to her back. Her hair behind is in a large 
braid, turned up and confined with a monstrous large 
crooked comb. She reminded me of the monstrous cap 
worn by the Marquis La Fayette’s valet-—commonly called 
on this account the Marquis’ Devil.” 

Another day he dined at Sir John Temple’s, Consul- 
General of Great Britain to the United States. Sir John is 
spoken of as the “complete gentleman but his deafness 
renders it painfull to converse with him. Lady Temple is 
certainly the greatest beauty notwithstanding her age I ever 
saw. To a well proportioned form, a perfectly fine skin 
and completely adjusted features, is added a soft but ma- 
jestic air, an ever pleasing sociability a vein of fine sense 
which commands admiration and infuses delight. Her 
smiles for she rarely laughs could not fail of producing the 
softest sensibility in the fiercest savage. Her dress is ex- 
ceedingly neat and becoming, but not gay. She is nowa 
grandmother but I should not suppose her more than 22: 
her real age is 44.” This flattering picture may to some 
extent have been the result of local partiality, for a note by 
the editor of the volume informs us that Lady Temple, like 
Dr. Cutler, was from Massachusetts, being the daughter of 
Governor Bowdoin. 

“Our dinner,” he says, ‘‘ was in the English style, plain 
but plentiful, the wines excellent, which is a greater object 
with Sir John than his roast beef or poultry. You can 
not please him more than by praising his Madeira and 
frequently begging the honor of a glass with him. The 
servants were all in livery. The Parlor, Drawing room and 
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Dinning hall are in the second story—spacious and richly 
furnished. The paintings are principally historical and 
executed by the greatest masters in Europe. The Parlor 
is ornamented chiefly with medals and small busts of the 
principal characters now living in Europe made in Plaster 
of Paris or white wax.” But as the day was Sunday, Dr. 
Cutler was obliged to leave Sir John’s hospitable table at 
half-past three to attend service at St. George’s Chapel, where 
he sat in the Governor’s pew and heard an elegant sermon 
from Dr. Moore. But what seemed to strike him more than 
the sermon was the time selected for taking up the collection. 
In the Presbyterian church that he had attended in the 
morning it was made after singing the last Psalm, but at St. 
George’s, Dr. Cutler writes, “‘ In the time of the first singing 
the Wardens visited every pew with their pewter plates into 
which every person, small and great, put a copper. This 
seemed to be ‘killing two birds with one stone’ for while 
they were engaged in singing their Psalm (for every body 
sings), they were as busy in fumbling their pockets for the 
coppers and rattling them into the platters.” 

Dr. Cutler also dined with Colonel Duer, whose wife was 
a daughter of Lord Sterling. ‘She is,” says Dr. Cutler, “a 
fine woman though not a beauty very sociable, and with 
most accomplished manners. She performed the honors of 
the table most gracefully was constantly attended by two 
servants in livery, and insisted on performing the whole 
herself. I presume he had not less than fifteen different 
sorts of wine at dinner, and after the cloth was removed be- 
sides most excellent bottled cider, porter and several other 
kinds of strong beer.” 

One of the customs that was new to Dr. Cutler he narrates 
as follows: “I was struck this morning with a custom in this 
city which I had never before heard of in any part of the 
world. I observed as I was going to church six men walk- 
ing two and two towards the church with very large white 
sashes which appeared to be made of fine Holland the whole 
width and two or three yards in length. They were placed 
over their right shoulders and tied under their left arms in 
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a very large bow, with several yards of white ribbon on the 
top of their shoulders; a large rose formed of white rib- 
bon, was placed on the sash. AsI came up to the yard of 
the church Dr. Rogers and Dr. Ewing were just before me 
going into the church, both in their black gowns, but Dr. 
Rogers with a large white sash, like those of the six men, 
only that the bow and rose of ribbons were black. These 
sashes I was informed were given the last week at a funeral. 
They are worn by the minister and bearers to the grave 
and are always worn by them the next Sunday, and the 
bearers always walk to and from the church together. To 
give these sashes, is a general custom at the funeral of 
persons of any note.” 

On the day following Dr. Cutler dined with Dr. Rogers, in 
company with Dr. Witherspoon, Dr. Ewing, Dr. McCourt- 
land, of Newark, Mr. Wilson, colleague with Dr. Rogers, 
and two clergymen from the southward, whose names he 
did not recollect. ‘It seemed,” he said, “like a ministers’ 
meeting. They appeared to be much of gentlemen and I 
must do them the justice to say I was treated with particu- 
lar marks of attention, notwithstanding my being a New 
England man.” Dr. Witherspoon, he records elsewhere, “ is 
an intolerably homely old Scotchman, and speaks the true 
dialect of his country except that his brogue borders on 
the Irish. He is a bad speaker, has no oratory, and had 
no notes before him. His subject was ‘Hypocrisy.’ But 
notwithstanding the dryness of the subject, the badness of 
his delivery, which required the closest attention to under- 
stand him, yet the correctness of his style, the arrangement 
of his matter, and the many new ideas he suggested, ren- 
dered his sermon very entertaining.” 

But it was with Congress, the old Congress, the Congress 
of the Confederation, that Dr. Cutler had to do, and he 
minutely describes the chamber in which it met. It was 
in the building on Wall Street opposite Broad, where 
Washington was afterwards inaugurated, the site of which 
is now occupied by the Sub-Treasury of the United States, 
a spot towards which the eyes of the country wiil be 
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turned next April with the same interest that they were 
directed last September to our venerable Independence 
Hall. 

Dr. Cutler describes the edifice as “‘a magnificent pile of 
buildings,” and measuring it by a home standard, thought 
it nearly twice the width of the State House in Boston, 
but not so long. The Congress chamber was at the east 
end of the second story. “On the southern side the floor 
is raised several feet which is ascended by steps and is 
inclosed with a banister. In the center is a large chair, 
raised still higher, lined with red damask silk and over it 
a curious canopy fringed with silk, and two large, flowing 
damask curtains descending from the sides of the canopy 
to the floor, partly furled with silken cords. This is the 
seat of the President of Congress, and the appearance at 
the opposite side of the chamber is superb. On the floor 
of the chamber at the right and left from the President’s 
chair are two rows of chairs, extended to the opposite 
side of the room, with a small bureau table placed before 
each chair; the chairs and tables are mahogany, richly 
carved, the arms and bottom covered with red morocco 
leather. On each side of the President’s chair within the 
banisters, are chairs and tables similar to those of the 
members, for the use of the Secretary and his clerks. In 
the midst of the floor is a vacant space in the form of a 
broad aisle. The curtains of the windows are red damask, 
richly ornamented with fringe. At the east end is a portrait 
of General Washington, at full length well executed. At 
the opposite end are the portraits of some of the general 
officers who fell in the late war. On the side opposite the 
President’s seat are the portraits of the King and Queen 
of France, as large as life. They were drawn by the King’s 
own portrait painter, and presented by his Majesty to Con- 
gress. The drapery infinitely exceeds anything of the kind 
I ever saw before. They are dressed in their robes and 
life and animation is imitated to perfection. When the 
damask curtains which covered them were drawn, their eyes 
were fixed upon us with a vivacity that bespoke life itself, 
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and their majestic countenances seemed to chastise our in- 
solence in approaching them with so little reverence.” 

On the morning of July 11 Dr. Cutler left New York for 
Philadelphia. He arrived that night at Princeton, fifty-two 
miles from New York, and at five o’clock the next morn- 
ing called on Colonel George Morgan, who enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the first farmer in America. He hardly ex- 
pected to find him up, but want of time obliged him to call 
at that unseemly hour. The Colonel, however, was in his 
parlor, engaged with his books, and received him politely. 
He showed him his fine farm garden and apiary, in which 
were sixty-four swarms of bees in a line fifteen rods long. 
He also visited the college, and rambled through the building 
with the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith, Vice-President of the 
college, examined the library and philosophical apparatus, 
and climbed up to the cupola to view the battle-field. 
From there he proceeded to Trenton, and shortly after, 
having crossed into Pennsylvania, met General John Arm- 
strong and Colonel Franks. Both of them, he writes, were 
“ high Bucks and affected as I conceived to hold the New 
England States in contempt. They had repeatedly touched 
my Yankee blood in their conversation at table but I was 
much on the reserve until after we had dined,” when some 
reflections on the conduct of Rhode Island and the insur- 
gency in Massachusetts brought on a war of words, in which 
“the cudgels were taken up on both sides; the contest as 
fierce as if the fate of empires depended upon the decision.” 
But Cutler and a fellow-traveller who took his side parted 
with their antagonists on terms of perfect good humor, 
and he writes, ‘‘ We had the satisfaction to quit the field 
with an air of triumph.” 

As he approached Philadelphia “the numerous shocks of 
grain in the field demonstrated the richness of the soil. . . . 
At almost every house the farmers and their wives were 
sitting in their cool enteries, or under the piazzas and shady 
trees about their doors. I observed,” he writes, “ the men 
generally wore fine Holland shirts with the sleeves plaited, 
the women in clean, cool, white dresses, enjoying the ease 
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and pleasure of domestic life, with few cares, less labor, and 
abounding plenty.” 

Arriving in Philadelphia he put up at the Indian Queen, 
which he describes as follows : 

It “is situated in Third Street, between Market Street 
and Chestnut Street, and is not far from the center of the 
city. It is kept in an elegant style, and consists of a large 
pile of buildings, with many spacious halls and numerous 
small appartments appropriated for lodging rooms. As soon 
as I had inquired of the bar-keeper, . . . if I could be fur- 
nished with lodgings a livery servant was ordered imme- 
diately to attend me, who received my baggage from the 
hostler and conducted me to the appartments assigned by 
the bar keeper which was a rather small but a very hand- 
some chamber (No 9) furnished with a rich field bed, bureau, 
table with drawers, a large looking glass, neat chairs, and 
other furniture. Its front was east and being in the third 
story afforded a fine prospect towards the river and the 
Jersey shore. 

“The servant that attended me was a young, sprightly, 
well built black fellow, neatly dressed—blue coat, sleeves 
and cape red, and buff waistcoat and breeches, the bosom of 
his shirt ruffled, and hair powdered. After he had brought 
up my baggage and properly deposited it in the chamber, 
he brought two of the latest London magazines and laid on 
the table. I ordered him to call a barber, furnish me with 
a bowl of water for washing and to have tea on the table 
by the time I was dressed.” 

After having refreshed himself, Dr. Cutler learned that a 
number of members of the Federal Convention were stop- 
ping at the same house, and as two of them were from 
Massachusetts, he sent word to one of them, Caleb Strong, 
that he would like to speak to him. They had never met, 
but he explains we “ had a hearsay knowledge of each other,” 
and the result was he was in a short time hobnobbing with 
Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts, James Madison, Jr., 
subsequently President of the United States, and George 
Mason, of Virginia, Governor Alexander Martin and Dr. 
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Hugh Williamson, of North Carolina, John Rutledge, after- 
wards appointed Chief-Justice of the United States, and 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of New York. A notable company, in whose presence, 
he modestly notes, the evening passed very agreeably. But 
after the others had gone, Strong and Gorham urged 
Cutler to remain, “that they might inquire with more free- 
dom and more minutely into state affairs in Massachusetts.” 
At half-past one they separated, Mr. Strong promising to 
take Dr Cutler early the next morning to call on Elbridge 
Gerry, one of the other delegates from Massachusetts. 

As his room faced the east, and it was the middle of July, 
it is not surprising that Dr. Cutler arose early the next 
morning, notwithstanding a ride of forty-three miles and the 
late hours of the previous day. But he found Mr. Strong 
up as early as he was, and they walked to Mr. Gerry’s on 
Spruce Street, where they breakfasted. Mr. Gerry had 
good reasons for not submitting himself to the incon- 
veniences of a public-house. ‘ Few old bachelors,” writes 
Dr. Cutler, “have been more fortunate in matrimony than 
Mr. Gerry. His lady is young very handsome and exceed- 
ingly amiable, . . . I should not suppose her to be more 
than seventeen and believe he must have turned Fifty-five.” 
But the good doctor was either a bad judge of ages or the 
beauty of Mrs. Gerry must have had an unfortunate effect 
on her husband’s appearance. He really was but forty-three, 
while she was in her twenty-fourth year. ‘“ They have 
been married,” says Dr. Cutler, “‘ about eighteen months 
and have a fine son about two months old of which they 
appear to be extravagantly fond.” A younger child of this 
happy union survives to-day, and a short time ago showed 
one of our citizens a miniature of her mother, painted at 
the time of her marriage, that fully bears out the judgment 
of Dr. Cutler regarding her beauty. 

‘‘T was surprised,” continues Dr. Cutler, “to find how 
early ladies in Philadelphia can rise in the morning, and to 
see them at breakfast at half after five when in Boston they 
can hardly see a breakfast table at nine without falling 
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into hysterics.” Mrs. Gerry said “she was inured to it 
from childhood in New York and that it was the practice 
of the best families in Philadelphia.” 

From Mr. Gerry’s they went to Dr. John Morgan’s, in 
Pine Street, and from there to Dr. Gerardus Clarkson’s, 
who resided in the same street. ‘ Dr. Clarkson,” writes 
Dr. Cutler, “is one of those fine accomplished benevolent 
characters which inspire the most exalted ideas of human 
nature. I found him fully to answer the character I had 
received of him. My letters to him were from his much 
esteemed friend Dr. Belknap and his brother-in-law Mr. 
Hazard. . . . When he found my stay in the city must be 
very short he dismissed all of his business and sent his 
servant to inform his patients that it was not probable he 
would be able to see them on that day or the next... . I 
was formally introduced to his son who had just before 
received Episcopal Ordination from Dr. White, the Bishop 
of the State... . After engaging me to dine with him the 
Doctor ordered his Phaeton to be harnessed that we might 
take a general view of the city, &. We rode out of the 
city on the western side toward the Schuylkill and passed 
by the Hospital and Bettering-house. We continued our 
route in view of the Schuylkill, and up the river several 
miles, and took a view of a number of Country seats, one 
belonging to Mr. Robert Morris the American financeer 
who is said to possess the greatest fortune in America. His 
country seat [pow known as Lemon Hill] is not yet com- 
pleted but it will be superb. It is planned on a large scale, 
the gardens and walks are extensive and the villa situated 
on an eminence has a commanding prospect down the 
Schuylkill to the Delaware.” 

After returning to Dr. Clarkson’s they called on Dr. 
Rush, and having dined, visited Peale’s celebrated collection 
of paintings and natural curiosities. ‘‘ We were conducted,” 
writes the doctor, “into a room by a boy who told us that 
Mr. Peale would wait on us in a minute or two. He desired 
us however to walk into the room where the curiosities 
were, and showed us a long narrow entry which led into 
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the room. I observed through a glass window on my right 
hand a gentleman close to me standing with a pencil in 
one hand and a small sheet of ivory in the other, and his 
eyes directed to the opposite side of the room, as though 
he was taking some object on his ivory sheet. Dr. Clarkson 
did not see this man until he stepped into the room, but 
instantly turned about and came back, saying ‘ Mr. Peale is 
very busy taking the picture of something with his pencil. 
We will step back into the other room and wait until he is 
at leisure.’ We returned through the entry, but as we 
entered the room we came from, we met Mr. Peale coming 
tous. The Doctor started back in astonishment and cried 
out ‘Mr. Peale, how is it possible you should get out of 
the other room to meet us here’ Mr. Peale smiled ‘I 
have not been in the other room’ says he, ‘ for some time,’ 
‘No!’ says Clarkson, ‘did I not see you there this moment 
with your pencil and ivory.’ ‘ Why do youthink you did?’ 
says Peale. ‘DoI think I did? Yes’ says the Doctor ‘I 
saw you there if I ever saw you in your life’ ‘ Well’ says 
Peale ‘let us go and see’ When we returned we found 
the man standing as before. My astonishment was now 
equal to that of Dr. Clarkson’s; for although I knew what 
I saw, yet I beheld two men so perfectly alike that I could 
not discern the minutest difference. One of them indeed 
had no motion, but he appeared to me to be as absolutely 
alive as the other, and I could not help wondering that he 
did not smile or take a part in the conversation. This was 
a piece of wax work which Mr. Peale had just finished, in 
which he had taken himself. So admirable a performance 
must have done great honor to his genius if it had been 
that of any other person, but I think it much more ex- 
traordinary that he should be able so perfectly to take 
himself. To what perfection is this art capable of being 
carried !” 

“‘ The walls of this room are covered with paintings both 
portrait and historic. One particular part is assigned to 
the portraits of the principal American characters who 
appeared on the stage during the late revolution either in 
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the councils or armies of their country. The drapery was 
excellent and the likenesses of all of whom I had any per- 
sonal knowledge well taken. I fancied myself introduced 
to all the general officers that had been in the field during 
war, whether dead or alive, for I think he had every one, 
most of the members of Congress and other distinguished 
characters... . At the upper end of the room General 
Washington at full length and nearly as large as the life 
was placed as President of this sage and martial assembly.” 

“‘ At the opposite end under a small gallery, his natural 
curiosities were arranged in a most romantic and amusing 
manner. There was a mound of earth, considerably raised 
and covered with green turf, from which a number of trees 
ascended and branched out in different directions. On the 
declivity of this mound was a small thicket, and just below 
it an artificial pond; on the other side a number of large 
and small rocks of different kinds, collected from different 
parts of the world and represented the rude state in which 
they are generally found. At the foot of the mound were 
holes dug, and the earth thrown up to show the different 
kinds of clay, ochre coal, marl, & &c which he had col- 
lected from different parts; also various ores and minerals. 
Around the pond was a beach on which was exhibited 
an assortment of shells of different kinds, turtles, frogs, 
toads, lizards, water-snakes, &c &c. In the pond was a 
collection of fish with their skins stuffed, waterfowls &c. 
. . . All having the appearance of life. On the ground were 
those birds which commonly walk on the ground as the 
partridge and quail, heath hen, &c also different kinds of 
wild animals—bear, deer, leopard and wild cat. . . . In the 
thicket and among the rocks, land snakes, rattle-snakes 
of an enormous size, black, glass, striped and a number of 
other snakes. The boughs of the trees were loaded with 
birds some of almost every species in America and many 
exotics. In short it is not in my power to give any par- 
ticular account of the numerous species of fossils and 
animals but only their general arrangement... . Mr. Peale’s 
animals reminded me of Noah’s Ark into which was re- 
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ceived every kind of beast and creeping thing in which 
there was life. But I hardly conceived that even Noah 
could have boasted of a better collection.” 

From the Museum they went to the State House. “ This,” 
writes Dr. Cutler, “is a noble building, the architecture is 
in a richer and grander style than any public building I 
have ever before seen. The first story is not an open walk, 
as is usual in buildings of this kind. In the middle however, 
is a very broad cross-aisle, and the floor above supported 
by two rows of pillars. From this aisle is a broad opening 
to a large hall toward the west end which opening is sup- 
ported by arches and pillars. In this Hall the courts are 
held and as you pass the aisle you have a full view of the 
court. The supreme court was now sitting. This bench 
consists of only three judges their robes are scarlet; the 
lawyers black. 

“The Chief Judge Mr. McKean was sitting with his hat 
on, which is the custom but struck me as being very odd, 
and seemed to derogate from the dignity of a judge. The 
hall east of the aisle is employed for public business. The 
chamber over it is now occupied by the continental conven- 
tion, which is now sitting, but sentries are planted without 
and within to prevent any person from approaching near— 
who appear to be very alert in the performance of their 

duty.” 

_ The State House yard had then been laid out but three 
years. The trees were small, but the walks were well 
gravelled and rolled hard. ‘The painful sameness com- 
monly to be met with in garden-alleys and other works 
of this kind,” writes Dr. Cutler, “is happily avoided here 
for there are no parts of the mall that are alike. Hogarth’s 
‘line of beauty’ is completely verified. The public are 
indebted to the fertile fancy and taste of Mr. Samuel 
Vaughn for the elegance of the plan. . . . The mall is at 
present nearly surrounded with buildings,” he continues, 
“‘ which stand near to the board fence that incloses it and the 
parts now vacant will in a short time be filled up. On one 
part the Philosophical Society are erecting a large building 
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for holding their meetings and depositing their Library and 
Cabinet. This building is begun and on another part a 
County Court house is now going up. But after all the 
beauty and elegance of this public walk, there is one cir- 
cumstance that must forever be disgusting and must greatly 
diminish the pleasure and amusement which these walks 
would otherwise afford. At the foot of the mall and oppo- 
site to the Court House is the Prison fronting directly on 
the mall. It is very long and high. I believe four stories 
and is built of stone. The building itself, which is elegant, 
would appear well were it not for its unsavory contents. 
Your ears are constantly insulted with their Billingsgate 
language, or your feelings wounded with their pitiful com- 
plaints. Their long reed poles with a little cap of cloth at 
the end are constantly extended over into the Mall in order 
to receive your charity which they are incessantly begging. 
And if you refuse them they load you with the most foul 
and horrid imprecations. In short, whatever part of the 
mall you are in, this cage of unclean birds is constantly in 
your view and their doleful cries attack your ears.” 

The University was the next place visited. The building 
then used was the ancient one on Fourth Street below Arch. 
It had been erected when Whitefield preached in Philadel- 
phia. Dr. Cutler says, “It makes no appearance and the 
accommodations are very indifferent. The Hall is the most 
elegant part; it is pretty large handsomely ornamented and 
the inside work consists of considerable carving in the old 
fashioned style.” The Provost, Dr. Ewing, whom he had 
met in New York, was still absent from the city, having 
gone with Rittenhouse and Hutchings to settle the boundary 
between New York and Massachusetts. 

From the University they went through the streets where 
the meeting-houses and churches were situated, gazed at 
them, and dropped in on Bishop White and Dr. Sproat. 
Finally they brought up at John Vaughn’s, who accompa- 
nied them to Mr. Gerry’s, where they found a company of 
ladies calling upon that gentleman’s wife. From his ease in 
conversation and politeness in manner, Dr. Cutler supposed 
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they were old acquaintances of Mr. Vaughn, and was com- 
pletely astonished when he subsequently asked him, as they 
were on their way to Dr. Franklin’s, if he could tell him 
their names; they were from New York; he had never met 
them before, and it had slipped his memory. “ What ad- 
vantages,” recorded Dr. Cutler, “are derived from a finished 
education and the best of company.” 

“Dr. Franklin,” writes the visitor, “lives in Market 
Street between second and third streets but his house 
stands up a courtyard at some distance from the street. 
We found him in his garden sitting upon a grass plat under 
a very large Mulberry with several other gentlemen and 
two or three ladies. There was no curiosity in Philadel- 
phia which I felt so anxious to see as this great man who 
has been the wonder of Europe as well as the glory of 
America.” Dr. Cutler expected to find Dr. Franklin diffi- 
cult of access, with an “ air of grandeur and majesty about 
him ;” one who “common folks must expect only to gaze 
at”? from a distance “‘and answer only such questions as he 
might be pleased to ask.” How were his ideas changed 
when he was introduced to “a short fat trunched old man, 
in a plain Quaker dress bald pate, and short white locks sit- 
ting without his hat under the tree,” and, as Mr. Gerry intro- 
duced him, rose from his chair, took him by the hand, and 
welcomed him to the city. ‘The tea table,” writes Dr. 
Cutler, “‘ was spread under the tree and Mrs. Bache a very 
gross and rather homely lady, who is the only daughter of 
the Doctor and lives with him, served it out to the company. 
She had three of her children about her over whom she 
seemed to have no kind of command, but who appeared to 
be excessively fond of their Grandpapa.” Franklin showed 
Dr. Cutler a curiosity he had just received, a snake with two 
heads, and suggested what a distressing condition it would 
have been in if it had met with an obstruction in its path and 
one head had insisted on taking the right side, the other the 
left. He was just about to draw a comparison between the 
snake thus circumstanced and something that occurred in 
the convention, when he was reminded that convention mat- 
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ters were secret, and so the story was lost to history. Dr. 
Cutler was also shown his library,—said to have been the 
largest private one in America,—his machine for illus- 
trating the circulation of blood in the body, his letter-press 
for copying letters, his artificial arm and hand for taking 
down and putting up books on high shelves, his rocking- 
chair with the fan over it, to keep him cool and drive away 
the flies, that he could work with a slight motion of the foot 
while reading, and other curious inventions. But what in- 
terested Dr. Cutler still more was a copy of Linneus’s 
“ Systema Vegetabilia,” illustrated with large cuts, colored 
from nature. The volume was so large that Dr. Franklin 
could hardly lift it from a low shelf and place it on the 
table. ‘“‘ With that senile ambition common to old people 
he insisted on doing it himself,” writes Dr. Cutler, ‘“‘merely 
to show us how much strength he had remaining.” While 
the other gentlemen talked politics, Franklin and Cutler 
turned over the volume,—the former, who was no botanist, 
enjoying Cutler’s delight, but as the latter could have spent 
three months over the book, at ten o’clock he took his leave. 

From the doctor’s he returned to the Indian Queen, 
where he found a number of his friends about sitting down 
to a sumptuous table. He was invited to join them, and did 
so; and although he had been on the go from five o’clock 
in the morning, did not retire until midnight, having then 
made an appointment to meet a number of his companions 
at five o’clock the next day to visit Bartram’s gardens and 
other points of interest. The next day was Saturday, and 
before it was light this live Yankee was out of his bed to 
see Philadelphia’s celebrated markets in all the glory of 
their summer wealth. Although it was so dark he could 
not distinctly see a man a few rods distant, he found nearly 
a hundred people in the market and crowds coming from 
every street. He describes the market-houses as extending 
for nearly half a mile, situated in the middle of the street, 
and “as neat and clean as a dinning Hall.” “ By the time it 
was fair daylight the marketers seemed to be all in and 
everything arranged. The crowds of purchasers filled every 
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avenue so that it was almost impossible to pass. The stalls 
were furnished with excellent meat and there was every 
kind of vegetable and fruit which the season afforded. The 
crowds of people seemed like the collection at the last day 
for there was every rank and condition in life from the 
highest to the lowest, male and female, of every age and 
color.” ‘Several of the market-women, who sold fruit,” 
said Dr. Cutler, “had their infants in their arms and their 
children about them, and there seemed to be some of every 
nation under heaven. The ladies indeed are the principal 
purchasers but are in a dress not easily to be known by their 
most intimate acquaintance and are always attended by a 
servant with his basket. What would the delicate Boston 
ladies think if they were to be abroad at this hour? There 
is I presume as much real delicacy in Philadelphia as Bos- 
ton. . . . This scene was so novel that I could not deny my- 
self the pleasure of attending to it for a little time. I made 
myself very busy in traversing from one end of the market 
to the other viewing every thing that was going on and 
gazing at the numerous strange faces which appeared 
wherever I turned my eyes. At length I found myself 
obliged to give up this pleasure for another.” 

The company that visited Bartram at his gardens, west 
of the Schuylkill, below Gray’s Ferry, consisted of Dr. 
Cutler, Mr. Strong, Governor Martin, George Mason and 
son, Dr. Williamson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Rutledge, Alexander 
Hamilton, Mr. Vaughn, Dr. Clarkson and his son. This 
early party evidently took the botanist by surprise, for they 
found him “in a short jacket and trousers and without 
shoes or stockings,” hoeing his garden. He was, no doubt, 
blessing Dr. Clarkson, the only one he was acquainted with, 
for having brought such a company down upon him at such 
an unseasonable hour, when he was introduced to Dr. Cut- 
ler, who, he was told, wished to converse with him on 
botanical subjects, while the other gentlemen only desired 
the pleasure of walking through the gardens. All em- 
barrassment soon vanished, and the two botanists were 
before long deep in their favorite science. Dr. Cutler de- 
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scribes very minutely the gardens of Bartram and those at 
Gray’s Ferry, where the company breakfasted. But as the 
doctor saw almost as much on the second day of his visit as 
he did on the first, we are obliged to refer the reader, for 
this part of his visit, to the volumes in which his journal is 
printed. Suffice it to say that Gray’s garden, which our 
ancestors delighted to visit in the fine weather to drink tea 
and escape the heat of the city, called forth from our New 
England visitor expressions of the greatest admiration. Its 
grottos and water-falls, Chinese bridges and pagodas, her- 
mitage and shaded walks, are in sad contrast with the rail- 
road tracks and oil-tanks that meet the eye from the same 
spot to-day, and make one regret that the march of improve- 
ments demand such sacrifices or that park commissioners 
were not of earlier origin. 

Returning to Philadelphia, the members of the convention 
repaired to the State House, and Dr. Cutler was conducted 
to the Hospital, where he was met by Dr. Rush, and was 
shown through the building. By this time Dr. Rush’s 
students had arrived, and the sick wards were visited ; every- 
thing was in the most perfect order, and although the de- 
partment for the insane did not fail to excite feelings of 
distress, Dr. Cutler could not help recording that the place 
“seemed more like a palace than a hospital and one would 
almost be tempted to be sick if he could be so well provided 
for.” The Bettering House at Eleventh and Spruce Streets 
was then visited, and then Dr. Cutler, Dr. Clarkson, and son 
dined with Dr. Rush. 

Soon after dinner the bell of a church rang to inform the 
citizens who subscribed to the Library that it was then open 
for the purpose of receiving and delivering books. At that 
time it occupied the second story of Carpenters’ Hall, and 
to that place Dr. Cutler and his friends repaired, where he 
examined the books and a number of other interesting ob- 
jects then deposited there. 

At half-past six he left the city to return to New York, 
and after noting this, gives a few additional facts regarding 
his visit. ‘‘ Philadelphia,” he says, “is the capital city of 
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America. It is large elegant and populous, . . . with a good 
harbor in which there is a great number of large ships be- 
sides numerous smaller vessels. It contains 10,000 thou- 
sand’ inhabitants and covers twice the quantity of ground to 
that of Boston. The State House, Hospital and most of the 
public buildings are magnificent, but it is singular that there 
are only two steeples in the city where there are upwards 
of twenty houses for public worship. There is an academy 
belonging to the members of the Episcopal Church and an 
Infirmary which is said to be of more utility to the city than 
the Hospital. . . . Whatever may be said of the private 
benevolence of the Philadelphians, there is certainly a 
greater display of public charity here than in any other 
part of America. The streets of this city are at right 
angles. The buildings on a straight line. They are well 
paved and at a distance of ten feet from the house is a row 
of posts and in this range of posts are all their pumps. 
It is well furnished with lamps, the pavements between the 
posts and houses are laid with freestone or large tile, and 
entirely smooth, which makes the walking on them delight- 
ful. They are kept perfectly clean being washed every day 
and here all of the foot passengers pass. While I was 
walking with Mr. Strong I happened to step without the 
posts, and walk a few steps in the street. He desired me 
to come within the posts, for he said they would certainly 
call me a New England man if I walked there.” 


[In the foregoing pages we have endeavored to give the spirit of the 
impression made upon Dr. Cutler by his visit to New York and Phila- 
delphia. But we have by no means exhausted the interest of the 
volumes even in this particular. Space has obliged us to omit consider- 
able relating to the two cities. Nor are other portions of the book less 
interesting. Some, indeed, are of greatly more importance in the field of 
history than what we have given. His account of the Ohio Purchase is 
of the highest value, and the publication of it, coming as it does immedi- 
ately previous to the Centennial Anniversary of the arrival of the first 
settlers at Marietta, will necessarily attract a number of readers. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded to Dr. Cutler for the energy and tact 


1 This is clearly a mistake. By the census taken three years after- 
wards, Philadelphia and suburbs contained 42,520 inhabitants. 
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he showed in the cause of the Company in transacting their business 
with Congress and in pushing forward the settlement. We do not agree 
with the editors of the volumes in the influence accorded to him in form- 
ing the ordinance of 1787. But of this we will speak on another occa- 
sion. 

As our readers will observe, Dr. Cutler was a keen observer, and in 
his several journeys gives us many interesting facts regarding the country 
through which he passed and the experiences of a traveller at that day. 
A good tavern where well-cooked meals and clean, comfortable rooms 
could be had was noted with an interest that showed how highly it was 
appreciated, and as those of the opposite character are also spoken of, 
it is probable that the memorandums were made for the future guidance 
of the traveller. In 1801 Dr. Cutler was elected to Congress, and served 
until 1805, and his observations on the men and manners of the times 
are intensely interésting. Among Dr. Cutler’s correspondents were Dr. 
Ezra Stiles, Dr. Jeremy Belknap, General Benjamin Lincoln, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Smith Barton, Jedediah Morse, Dr. Henry Muhlenberg, C. 8. 
Rafenesque, Timothy Pickering, Ebenezer Hazard, and others. The 
two volumes contain the most readable historical matter that has been 
published for some time.—F. D. S.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


(Continued from Vol. XI. page 490.) 


Lonpon June 15, 1771. 
Dear Davie 

I wrote you the 8" and 14” of last Month by Captain 
Williams. ... 

It is an agreeable Circumstance, that your two Sons 
are so far advanced in Life, that the eldest is already fit to 
assist you, and the other nearly so. There will be room 
enough in your own Business for them both; and nothing 
is easier for a young Man than to pursue the Path, which 
his Father hath chalked out, and successfully trod before 
him. I am very happy in the Prospect we have that our 
Descendants will be connected, when we ourselves are gone 
to rest. The State of my Family and Business is briefly 
this. My eldest Son William is now, you know, settled by 
himself, and will, I dare say, do very well; tho’ the Printing 
Trade is by no means a very profitable one. It requires 
great Industry, Oeconomy, Perseverance, and Address, to 
make any great Figure in it. However he is very clever, 
has already a good Share of Business, and will, in time suc- 
ceed to some of the more profitable Branches of it, as his 
Seniors drop off.—My second Son George is now in Orders, 
and will, I am convinced, make a good Figure in that Walk 
of Life-—My youngest Andrew is the only one now with 
me, and from whom I receive any Assistance in Business: 
But his Time is almost totally taken up in the Printing- 
house, in looking after 7, 8, or 9 Presses, which are con- 
stantly employed there: For besides the Chronicle and 
Monthly Review, I have always a pretty large Share of 
Book-work, in many Articles of which 1 am myself a Pro- 
prietor.—I have also one half of the Law Printing-house, 
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which is kept, separately, at some Distance from my own 
House; and as my partner in that, Mr. Woodfall, died about 
two Years ago, the whole Care of it lies upon me.—As doth 
the Management of the Kings Printing-house, My Partner 
M’. Eyre not being bred to the Business, and being in the 
Country.—It is true, we have distinct Overseers for both 
these Branches, to take Care of the Conduct of the Business 
within Doors. But still the general Management, and the 
Accounts, of all these Branches, falls to my Share, in which 
I cannot easily receive much Assistance from any body. Add 
to al] this, the Multiplicity of Concerns I have in the Prop- 
erty of Books, (above 200 in Number) which require, every 
one of them, some Attention, and a separate and distinct 
Account, and a Variety of Avocations which cannot be par- 
ticularly enumerated, the Correspondencies I am unavoidably 
drawn into, and engaged in, and the Share and Attention I 
am often obliged to take and bestow in the Concerns of 
others ;—I say when you consider all these Particulars, you 
may naturally conclude that my Time is pretty fully en- 
grossed. Indeed it is so much so, that I am casting about 
how to relieve myself from a Part, at least, of the Labour I 
have now long sustained; but have not yet been able to fix 
upon a proper Plan. Sometimes I think of selling all my 
property in Copies, and confining my whole Attention to 
printing. But against this there are great Objections, 
besides that the State of the Trade here is such, that they 
are hardly able, after so many large Stocks that have been 
lately brought to Market, to purchase mine, and of course, 
the present is a very bad time to bring it to Sale,—I must 
wait a more favorable Season. It is easy to manage one 
Branch of Business; but nobody in my Way ever before ex- 
tended it so far as I have done. My Reason was this: I 
quickly saw, that if I confined myself to mere printing for 
Booksellers I might be able to live, but very little more than 
live; I therefore soon determined to launch out into other 
Branches in Connection, with my own, in which I have 
happily succeeded, to the Astonishment of the rest of the 
Trade here, who never dreamt of going out of the old 
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beaten Track. Thus I have made the Name of Printer 
more respectable than ever it was before, and taught them 
to emancipate themselves from the Slavery in which the 
Booksellers held them.—But enough of this. From what I 
have already said, you may easily conclude, that my Time is 
pretty well filled up, at a Period of Life too when ones 
Industry generally begins to flag. . . . 

With regard to Politicks, I have nothing either new or 
particular, but what you will find in the Papers. You see 
Wilkes is chosen one of our Sheriffs, as I imagined he would ; 
tho’ he really owed his Election to the Courts Interposing, 
(which is always unpopular with the Livery) and to the Mis- 
delivery of a Letter from one of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury. But all this signifies nothing. The Spirit of 
Faction must gradually subside for want of Fuel; for in 
reality we have no Grievances worth naming to complain 
of; tho’ the most unwearied Pains hath been taken to fo- 
ment the popular Frenzy, and to make us believe we are in 
a dangerous Situation from the Weakness and Wickedness 
of the Ministry. To this End our Newspapers have not a 
little contributed; which are daily filled with the grossest 
Falsities, copied from one another all over the King’s Do- 
minions. I have now before me your Paper No. 2214. for 
May 30. in the second Page of which there is hardly a Para- 
graph that is not diametrically opposite to Truth. From 
that and such like Papers, one at a Distance who had no 
other Means of Information must naturally conclude that 
we are here in a State of the utmost Distraction, and just at 
the Eve of some grand Convulsion. Whereas the real 
Truth is, we are in perfect Peace and Tranquillity, nor any 
Complaint heard, unless of the present Dearness of Pro- 
visions, which nobody lays to the Account of the King or 
his Ministry. Last Wednesday, the Lord Mayor, after ad- 
vertising for a forthnight to invite the whole Livery to at- 
tend him, presented another Remonstrance; conceived in 
the most impudent and unwarrantable Terms. You will 
doubtless see in the Papers a splendid Account of the Cal- 
vacade. But whatever they may tell you, I can assure you 
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from ocular Demonistration, that it made a most pitiful and 
paultry Figure. A Number of People were brought to the 
Streets to gaze at him and the few Aldermen that accom- 
panied him; but only ten or a Dozen Blackguards followed 
or hollowed him, which feeble Applause was much more 
than over balanced by the Hisses of the Honest and well 
meaning Spectators, whose Indignation was justly raised at 
seeing the best of Prince’s teazed and abused by a little, 
pitiful, desperate and inconsiderable Junto whom as Indi- 
viduals no reputable Man would choose to associate with. 
Iam sorry I am obliged to speak of these Gentlemen with 
so much seeming Asperity; but my Warmth proceeds from 
a thorough Knowlege of their Malevolence and Futility. 
At present I shall dismiss the Subject, and leave it to Time 
to tell you whether I am right or not in what I now say. 
The Ministry, agreeable to what I have formerly told you, 
is, I think, upon a firm Foundation; which I own I am 
pleased with for three Reasons. 1. Because farther Changes, 
after the Multitude we have already had in this Reign, must 
be fatal to the Peace and Authority of our amiable Sover- 
eign, by not only weakening and distressing his Govern- 
ment at home, but rendering the Nation contemptible in the 
Eyes of Foreign Courts. 2. Because I really know not how 
their Places could be better supplied, the whole Opposition 
not affording many Names worthy of Consideration and 
Trust. 3. Because I know the Men now in Power mean 
well, and are many of them possessed of real Honour and 
Capacity. The only Fault that I think can justly be laid 
to their Charge, is Pucillanimity, which, if carried much 
farther, will become altogether inexcusable. They have 
already suffered, with by far too much Patience, the most 
sacred Names to be traduced, and all legal Government 
trampled upon by the London Rabble. I own Iam unable 
to account for this long-continued Timidity, and am not al- 
together without Apprehensions for the Consequences. If 
the same Temper is retained by the People above and below, 
the one unreasonably fearful, the other unwarrantably in- 
solent, we shall have fine Work at the next General Election. 
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But I hope Things will take a more favourable Turn for the 
national Happiness and Honour before that Period. 

All my Family are in their ordinary, and join in affec- 
tionate Respects to M™. Hall and you. I am ever 
Dear Davie 

Most cordially yours 
Wit Strawn. 

— Lonpon Nov’. 9, 1771. 

... In my Letter of July 15" I gave you a Detail of 
our then present Situation. Since that time, Things have 
exactly gone on in the Train I imagined they were in. The 
Spirit of Faction is declined almost to nothing; the Patriots 
are quarreling with one another; the Livery, being left to 
themselves, have made Choice of M*. Nash for Mayor; a 
moderate worthy Man, of independent Fortune and fair, 
Character. This throws a great Damp upon the Operations 
of Wilkes and his Adherents, who are now melting away 
very fast. At the other End of the Town, the Ministry 
continue firm and united, as I formerly told you. No 
Changes of any Sort, as far as I have been able to discover, 
are so much thought of; the Parliament will not meet till 
the 14" or 21" of January; nor do they expect any other 
than the usual Routine of Business to come before them 
during the ensuing Session. France and Spain, I know, are 
not in a Situation, and are therefore not at all inclined, to 
break with us. In short, every Thing portends lasting 
Peace at home and abroad, unless the King of Prussia 
should draw his Sword, and instead of acting the part of a 
Mediator, endeavor to avail himself of the present Dis- 
turbances of that unhappy Country Poland, and the War 
still subsisting between the Turks and the Russians. By a 
Letter which I received from Berlin a few Days ago, I find 
he is making vast Preparations for War; and tho’ it cannot 
yet be discovered when or where he will begin his Operations, 
it is conjectured, with great Probability, that he has his Eye 
upon Polish Prussia, and the City of Dantzick; An Acqui- 
sition of the greatest Consequence to him, and which, besides 
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the Advantage of being Master of the Trade of that Place, 
would throw a vast Addition of Power and Strength into 
his Hands, of course endanger the Safety of his Neighbours, 
and alarm all the Maritime Powers of Europe. But unless 
his Conduct obliges other States to take part in the War, 
which may at length make it necessary for us to join one 
Side or another, I see nothing to disturb us for a great 
while to come. In the Chronicle of this Day sevenight (the 
2* Instant) you will see my Opinion of our present Situation, 
as coming from an old Correspondent.—But whilst every thing 
seems to favour the Peace and Happiness of the Public, the 
Royal Family have been and still are in great Distress.—The 
Princess Dowager is in a Declining State of Health, and has 
been very ill of late-—The Duke of Gloucester, who bears 
a very amiable Character among us, had been at the Point 
of Death at Leghorn, but an Express arrived two days ago, 
that he was judged now to be out of Danger. Till that 
Account was received, his Mother and Lady Walgrave (who 
has certainly long been his Wife, and who will probably 
soon be acknowledged as such) were inconsoleable.—Add 
to these, the Duke of Cumberland, a thoughtless, giddy 
and inconsistant Creature, is universally believed to have a 
few Weeks ago married a Widow Horton, Sister to Colonel 
Lutterell, a lively gay Woman, much older than himself, 
with whom he has retired for the Present to Calais. If this 
is really the Case, it is an Event that, in the mean time, 
reflects great Dishonour on the Duke, and may, in future, 
be attended with very disagreeable Consequences.—Nothing 
farther occurs to me just now with respect to Politics. The 
Licentiousness of the public Papers are unworthy Notice. 
Even Junius is losing Ground every Day, and advances as 
bold and striking Truths, Things which have hardly the 
smallest Foundation; and Wilkes, (perhaps the best Manu- 
facturer of Paragraphs that ever lived, by which he has been 
long enabled in opposition to Common Sense, to buoy up his 
sinking Popularity,) begins evidently to be exhausted, and 
is gradually sinking into Contempt and Oblivion, which 
all his feeble Efforts will not be able long to prevent. 
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122 Correspondence between William Strahan and David Hall. 


Dr. Franklin hath been for some Time on a Tour to Ire- 
land, where I hear he was five Days entertained by Lord 
Hillsborough at his Lordship’s House at Hillsborough, with 
great Hospitality—He is now at Edinburgh, at the House 
of M*. Hume, the Historian, where he purposes to stay a 
Week or two, and then return to London. I had a Letter 
from him thence the other Day. He is in good Health. 
His Son in law, I find, has been here, and is now in the 
Country seeing his Friends there, but I have not yet seen 
es ews 

Meanwhile I remain, with wonted Esteem, 
Dear Davie 
Most cordially and affectionately 
Y™. WiLL: STRAHAN. 


(To be concluded.) 











DAVID RITTENHOUSE. 


(From the original in the possession of CHARLES W. HAssLer.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Rotes. 


RITTENHOUSE MoNUMENT.—In view of the fact that 2 movement is 
reported now to be on foot to erect a monument to David Rittenhouse 
in the square in your city that bears his name, it has seemed to me that 
it might be of interest to many that all obtainable facts should be brought 
together in regard to the personal aspect and physical appearance of the 
man whom it is designed to honor. : 

In my copy of Dr. Rush’s “ Eulogium,” printed in 1796, there is no 

ortrait, nor is there any in the Life by Renwick in Sparks’s “‘ Biograph- 
ical Series.” Inthe Memoir published in 1813 by William Barton, a de- 
scendant from one of the six daughters of the father of our philosopher, 
there is an engraving “ from an original picture in the possession of Mrs. 
Sargent,” and on page 10 Mr. Barton says it is from a painting by C. W. 
Peale, executed in 1772. Mr. Barton then says, “At that time he wore 
a wig, and was so represented in the picture; but afterwards, when he 
resumed the wearing of his own hair, and which he continued to do 
during the remainder of his life, the portrait was altered accordingly 
by Mr. Peale.” 

In a note on page 10 Mr. Barton speaks of other portraits, but I have 
nowhere seen any mention of one in profile, and I think that the only 
one giving a profile is the silhouette now belonging to me. 

On page 94 Mr. Barton speaks of the family of Benjamin, the brother 
of David, and says that his first wife was the daughter of General John 
Bull. This couple were the parents of my maternal grandmother, who 
married Michel Nourse in 1800, and moved to Washington, D.C., in 
June of that year. From my grandmother I received a silhouette of 
her uncle David, upon which she had written his name, so that its 
authenticity is indisputable. I take the liberty of sending you an elec- 
trotype of a wood-cut of my original. 


New York. 


CHARLES W. HASSLER. 


ZANE FAMILYy.—Copies of memoranda relative to the Zane family, in 
possession of George Vaux, of Philadelphia. 

These memoranda all bear the marks of being very ancient, but there 
is nothing to indicate when they were prepared. There are five in all, 
one of them being written on the back of the title-page of a New Testa- 
ment, which has evidently been torn from a Bible. The printed date 
has unfortunately been lost from the lower part of the page. 


Robert Zane came from Ireland to America in the year [date torn off ] 
landed at Elsinburra near Selam in West Jersey and stayd there about 
4 years, in which time he tuck a canew and went in sarch of a settle- 
ment & padled along the side of the river & up the creeks till at last he 
chose a place up Newton Creek in gloster County, which place is cald 
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Newton. here he settled having only one child whose name was Ne- 
thaniel and was about 2 years old when they landed. 

afterwards he marred one of Hinry Willises Daughters by whom he had 
Sons & Daughters Namly Nathan, Robert, Ester, Elnathan & Rachel. 
Ester marred Joshua Delaplan & left 2 sons namly Joshua & Joseph 
in New York. Rachel marred Joshua Pine on long Island and after his 
Death marred Jonathan Peasley by him she had one daughter named 
Elizabeth. 

And Nathan had 8 children Elizabeth Nathan & Nethaniel. Eliza- 
beth married somewhere in Merland & I never knew her Nathan died 
before he marred a sober pgm man. Robert marred in the Jerseys and 
has many children Sons & Daughters 

My grandfather afterwards marred 


Robert Zane of Newtown came into America in y* year 1673 he was 3 
times married—his last wife was Hinrey Willises Daughter by whom he 
had 5 children namely Robert Nathan Elnathan Hester & Rach[el] 

Nethaniel Zane of Newtown in West Jersey was by his first wife: who 
she was and from whence thers no ac[count] he Died the last day of the 
12th month 1728/29 ~% 55 years and left 8 children namely Margrit, 
Abegall Josep, Hannah, Jonathan, Ebenezear, Isaac and William which 
were all liveing when the younges (namely W™) was about 34 years old. 
Isaac was boarn y°® 3 day of the 3 mo 1711 and married y® 15 of y* 11 mo 
1734 Sarah Elfreth the daughter of Hinrey Elfreth and had 8 children 
by the time he was 40 years old Namely Hannah, Phebe (who died be- 
tween 3 & 4 years old) Isaac (he also Died under 2 years old) John, 
Isaac, Danel (Died under 2 years old) Phebe (she Died under 2 years 
old) Danel the 5th son was boarn about the time of this was writ 

After the Deth of the above s* Nethanial Zane grace his widow who 
was a Daughter of William Rakestraw married David Price at Merian 
and she died the 6th Day of the 10th month 1741 


The Time of births of the children of Isaac & Sarah Zane 

1 Hannah was bornd y*® 23d of y® 10th mo 1734/5 

2 Phebe the 16th 2d m° 1787 and died y® 26th 2nd m° 1740 

3 Isaac the 23 of the 10th mo 1738/9 & died y° 6th of y° 3d m° 1740 
4 John the 9 of the 12th m° 1740/1 

5 Isaac the 26 of y* 4 mo 1743 


[The following is written on the back of the title-page of a New Tes- 
tament as mentioned above. It is in a very dilapidated condition. ] 


1733 y® 3 mo Isa° Zane his book 

Isaac and Sarah Zanes Book 

The birth and Nativaty of hannah Zane was the 23 of the 10th month 
in the year of our Lord 1734/5 

The Birth of Phebe Zane was the 16 day of y® 2 month 1737 at } before 
2 of y* clok in y® morning 

Birth or Nativaty of Isaac Zane was the [torn off] day of y° 10 month 
about 8 a clok ad night the year of our Lord 1738/9 

Phebe Zane Died the 26th day of y° 2 mo 1740 3 yers & 10 days and 
her departure was nere half an hour after 6 o clok after noon 

Isaac Zane died about half a houer after one o clock at knight betwe" 
y° 5th & y° 6th day of y° 3 mo 1740 aged [torn off] year & 5 mo & 13 days 

[Jo]hn Zane the son of Isa® & Serah Zane was tend about 2 a clock 
at night betwen the 8 & 9” of y° [torn off] month 1740/i 

The birth or nativity of Isaac Zane the 26" of the 4th month 1743 
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[The remaining paper, as follows, though containing early dates, was 
probably prepared later than the others. 


Magrett Zane Daughter of Nathaniel Zane and Grace his wife Was 
Born the 1 day of 9 month 1698 

Abigall Born 17 day of 5 month July 1700 

Joseph Born 1 day 6 month Augt 1702 

Hannah Born 19 day No* 1704 

Jonathan Born 29 day Sep* 1706 

Ebeneazear Born 7 day Dece™ 1708 

Isaac Born 3 day 3 month 1710 

William Born 26 day 11 month 1712 


Deborah Zane Daughter of Joseph Zane & Mary his Wife 
Was Born 22 day of Aug‘ 1729 

Ester Born 27 day 12 Month 1730 

Nathaniel Born 8 day 3 Month 1782 

Elizabeth Born 9 day 7 Month 1735 

Hannah Born 27 day 1 Month 1788 

Rodah Born 8 day 3 Month 1740 


Sir Joun OLDMIXON.—Various inquiries have been made in the Eng- 
lish Notes and Queries and elsewhere concerning the descendants of this 
entleman. He was a noted London beau who used to flourish in Old 
nd Street, and afterwards, in the early part of the present century, 
resided near Germantown, Pennsylvania. The following was taken 
down some years since from the recollections of the writer’s grand- 
mother, a daughter of Mr. William Page, a well-known English mer- 
chant of that day, resident in Philadelphia, who was on intimate terms 
with the Oldmixons. There were four sons and two daughters,—John 
was the eldest, William (married a widow), George, and Henry. The 
sons were said to have entered the British Navy. The daughters were 
Maria, who married an eminent homeopathic physician of Philadel- 
phia, went to New Orleans, and died there; Ellen, who first married 
Allen Armstrong, of Philadelphia, afterwards —— McIlvaine, and left 
several children. She is buried in Christ Church yard. From another 
source I have heard that a family named Sharp, in Salem, New Jersey, 
were descended from this family of Oldmixon. 
WILLIAM JoHN Ports. 
Camden, New Jersey. 


PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF BENJAMIN H. LATROBE.—Through the 
courtesy of Hon. John H. B. Latrobe, of Baltimore, there has been 
recently added to the Collection of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania the following plans and drawings of his father, the eminent archi- 
tect, the late Benjamin H. Latrobe: 

Drawings of the original Water-works of Philadelphia, 1800; draw- 
ings of the Bank of Pennsylvania; sketches of the Bank of the United 
States, and sundry small engravings. The Water-works and the Bank 
of Pennsylvania have long since disappeared; the Bank of the United 
States, however, converted into the Custom-house, is still standing, an 
illustration of the taste and skill of its architect. The drawings of the 
Water-works exhibit in a striking way the energy of the people of Phila- 
delphia, showing as they do the magnitude, difficulty, and costly charac- 
ter of the undertaking, then without a precedent in America, either as 
regards the object in view or the means of accomplishing it. 
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A PHILADELPHIA BROADSIDE.— 
IN COUNCIL OF SAFETY 


Resolved, 
T it is the Opinion of this Board, that all the Shops in this City 

be shut up, that the Schools be broke up, and the Inhabitants en- 
gaged solely in providing for the Defence of this City, at this Time of 
extreme Danger. 

By Order of Council, 
Davip RITTENHOUSE, Vice-President. 
[Philadelphia, Printed by Henry Miller, in Race-street.] 


PHILADELPHIA, December 2, 1776. 


New Jersey HistoricaLt Socrery.—The annual meeting of the 
New Jersey Historical Society was held January 24, 1888, at Trenton, 
and was opened with some remarks by the Rev. Dr. Hamill, the Presi- 
dent, briefly reviewing the work of the Society since it was organized in 
1845. Of the original officers the only survivor is the Hon. Joseph P. 
Bradley, the first Recording Secretary, now Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The paper of the day was by A. D. Mellick, Jr., 
of Plainfield, entitled “The Hessians in New Jersey—Just a Little in 
their Favor.” Officers of the Society were elected for the ensuing year, 
as follows: President, Rev. Samuel M. Hamill, D.D.; Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. John T, Nixon, Hon. John Clement, Dr. Samuel H. Pennington; 
Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Stephen Wickes, of Orange; Recordin 
Secretary, William Nelson, of Paterson ; Treasurer and Librarian, fr 
W. Ricord, Newark; Executive Committee, George A. Halsey, Rev. 
George S. Mott, D.D., John F. Hageman, David A. Depue, Nathaniel 
Niles, John I. Blair, General William 8S. Stryker, Franklin Murphy, 
and Robert F. Ballantine. Plans were exhibited of the new building 
which it is proposed to erect at Newark for the Society’s use, at a cost of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and a very general desire was manifested 
to see it completed. A resolution was adopted expressing reyes | with 
the people of Greenesburg, Penn., in their efforts to get that third e re- 
stored to the name of the place, in honor of General Greene, although 
Mr. Nelson thought it would be well to wait until the New Jersey Legis- 
lature would restore the name of the Kill Van Kull, now called Kill 
Von Kull, and Pinhorne, near Snake Hill, now called Penn Horn, al- 
though it should properly perpetuate the name of William Pinhorne, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey two hundred years ago, 
and for many years prominent in the Councils of both New Jersey 
and New York. The next meeting of the Society will be held at 
Newark in May. 


THE AMERICAN FoLK-LoRE SocteTty.—At Cambridge, Mass., in 
January last, this Society was organized “ for the study of Folk-Lore in 
eneral, and in particular the collection and publication of the Folk- 
Tose of North America.” It was also decided that the Society shall 
publish a journal, to promote such a collection, a copy of which will be 
sent to each member thereof. The annual subscription fee is three 
dollars. The officers of the Society are: President—Prof. F. J. Child, 
Cambridge, Mass. Council—Prof. Wm. F. Allen, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis.; Mr. H. H. Bancroft, San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. 
Franz Boas, New York City, N.Y.; Dr. D. G. Brinton, Media, Pa.; 
Prof. T, F. Crane, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; Miss Alice C. 
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Fletcher, Winnebago, Indian Agency; Mr. Horatio Hale, Clinton, 
Ont.; Mrs. Hemenway, Boston, Mass.; Prof. H. W. Henshaw, Bureau 
of Ethnology, Washington, D.C. ; Colonel Chas. C. Jones, Augusta, Ga. ; 
Pres. Wm. Preston Johnston, Tulane University, New Orleans, La.; 
Prof. O. T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C.; Mr. W. 
W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. H. E. Scudder, Cambridge, Mass. 


Queries. 


OLIVER.—Lvan Oliver, from Radnorshire, Wales, came to Philadel- 
phia with William Penn in the “ Welcome,” 1682. He presented his 
certificate from Bristol, England, to the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
August 26, 1683. He was assessed in 1693 in Philadelphia for £30, at 
2/6. He purchased a lot in Philadelphia, 1688. No other mention is 
made of him in that city. He brought with him his wife, Jean, and 
seven children,—viz., 1. David; 2. Elizabeth; 3. John; 4. Hannah; 
5. Mary, who married, June 2, 17—, Thomas Canby, of Wilmington, 
Delaware; 6. Evan; 7. Seaborn. 

Did _—e ohn—Evans leave any issue, and can any one give their 
names 

William Oliver received five hundred acres of land in New Castle 
County, Delaware, from the Commissioners in Philadelphia, March 80, 
1686. 

Thomas Oliver came from Dolobran, Wales, to Pennsylvania, and his 
certificate was received in Friends’ Meeting, Philadelphia, December 25, 
1723. Can any one give the issue of William and Thomas? 

What connection, if any, was there between these three, Evan, Wil- 
liam, and Thomas? Who were Samuel Oliver, Sussex County, Dela- 
ware, 1723; Susannah Oliver, “spinster,” Sussex County, Delaware, 
1738; Aaron Oliver, of Sussex County, 1734, who left daughters, Esther 
Bennett, Abigail Hayes, Elizabeth Morris, and Sarah Lofland? Did 
Reuben and Joseph Oliver, of New York City, 1754, and Melford, Dela- 
ware, 1764 and 1768, descend from any of the above? Any light cast 
upon the subject will be grateful to 

Rev. Horace Epwin HAypDEn. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Tyson—Potts—RoBERTS—KIRK.—Information is desired in regard 
to the ancestry and descendants of Rynier Tyson and his wife, who came 
over in 1683 from Crefeld with thirteen other emigrants and their fami- 
lies, and settled in Germantown with Francis Daniel Pastorius. Also 
in regard to Thomas Roberts, of Wales, who is supposed to have come 
over with William Penn in the “Canterbury,” in 1699, and settled in 
Bristol Township, between Philadelphia and Germantown and married 
Eleanor Potts, aeechins of Samuel Potts, of Valley Forge. Also of 
Samuel’s wife. Peter Tyson, third son of Rynier Tyson, married Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Potts, in August, 1727. Also in regard to Jonathan 
Roberts, who married Martha Kirk, daughter of Rynier and Mary (Mich- 
ener) Kirk. Also in regard to John Kirk, who married Sarah, daughter 
of Rynier Tyson, and mother of Rynier Kirk. V.S. 


JAMES RuDOLPH RErD.—When and where was James Rudolph Reid, 
member of Continental Congress, 1787-88, born, and where and when 
did he die? J.G. L. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN BusH, THIRD PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT.—I am 
trying to ascertain the present whereabouts of the certificate of member- 
ship to, and the “eagle” badge of, the Society of the Cincinnati that be- 
longed to Captain John Bush, of the Third Pennsylvania Regiment, of 
the army of 1776, and thought possibly it might have come into the 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Can you give 
me any information about the comet 


Philadelphia. 


LEwIs B. JACKSON. 


Guastus.—“ Nederland. Biographisch. woordenb. van Neder]. Godge- 
leerden. Hertogenb., Gebr. Miiller. (Amst. J. H. v. d. Beek.) 1851-56. gr. 
8° 3 dln.” The undersigned would be extremely obliged to any one 
stating where a copy of the above book, a biography of the clergy of 
Holland, can be seen or for a few extracts from its pages. There is no 
copy in any of the Philadelphia libraries, the Astor of New York, or 
the Public Library or Athenzeum of Boston, or the libraries of the N. E. 
Genealogical Society and Harvard College. 

WILLIAM JOHN PorTTs. 

Camden, New Jersey. 


“THE SPIRIT OF DESPOTISM,” BY THE REV. VICESIMUS KNox.— 
The late Edward Solly, in the English Notes and Queries for May, 
1883, says of this work, “If the history of this book as commonly given 
is true, the original edition of 1797 must be one of the rarest books in 
existence. It is said that Dr. Knox wrote it in 1794, and had it prinied 
in London in 1795, but being, on reconsideration, apprehensive that he 
had used lan age too os and enthusiastic, determined to suppress 
it, and accordingly he did so suppress it, only three copies being left in 
existence. Of these one went to America, and another in time fell into 
the hands of Mr. Hone. The American copy was immediately reprinted 
with the title, ‘The | Spirit | of | Despotism | [Two mottoes.] London, 

rinted in the year 1795 | Philadelphia | ees by Lang and Ustick 
br Selves | and Mathew Carey | Nov. 28, MDCCXCV | 12mo. twelve 

ages to the sheet, preface and contents I-X, pp. 1-342.’ Is anything 
oa as to the two copies said to be existing in England or the one 
thus reprinted in America? I have made search in vain after them, 
and am led to suspect that the American edition of 1795 was really the 
first one. If a copy of the English edition of that date is in existence, 
I should be very glad to know where.” 

The writer possesses two copies of what is unquestionably another 
American edition of this work, printed at Darby, in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia, it is supposed, though no place is mentioned beyond the 
following: ‘The | Spirit | of | Despotism. | [Two mottoes.] London: 
Printed in the year 1795. | Darby: | Re-published by Alexander M. 
Kemble. | 1837.” 12mo. Preface pp. v.-+-7-204. As this is closely 
printed, it a contain as much as Lang-Ustick’s edition. Was there 
any such publisher at Darby as Alexander M. Kemble? Was there a 
large edition? This extremely radical work is a violent tirade against 
the English aristocracy, and is very curious as a reflection of the spirit 
of the French Revolution on Englishmen, containing many eloquent 


passages. 
WILLIAM JOHN PoTTs. 


Camden, New Jersey. 
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